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a, PYLE ® Sons, 
New York, June 15, 1891. 


“Messrs. LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTLEMEN :-—We wy een yf 
ve been ‘proven other wise there 
alee proot of Gee pudding 
increased through you 
: Jas. Prtz & Sons. 














OFFICE OF 
Jas. 8. Kink & Co., 
Curcaco, June 12, 1891, 
Messrs. LORD & THOMAS, Ch: 
GENTLEMEN :—No ye) efficient and satisfactory work was 


ever done in line of newspaper advertising than 
io denior en Yours truly, Jas. 8S. Kink & Co. - 

















OFFICE OF 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE Co., 
Messrs. LORD & ypomas, Chicago, 
Grsrianeny *—We to thank you for the thoro’ 
satisfactory a5 in which you have have conducted all of our 
r dvertising ‘or many oe past. 
Yours respectfully, MICHIGAN fore Co.. 
Frep W. GARDNER, “Mer. 


CurcaGo, May 23, 1891. 
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Messrs. voribe ee, ey = 

8, 
pont he RS en en oo Sek entities with 
the manner in which you have placed our oavertiai 
Yours truly, ARMouR & Co. 

















sence ° = STOVER MANUFACTURING Co., 
RICULTURAL ae oe 


ad June 13, 1891. 


mers. LORD & THOMAS: Chicago, ae ine advertising 
amounts to comparatively othing since our orders 
it in thts particular, but Ps 
esi hy fag the best of any 














“Entirely Satisfactory’ ‘‘ Efficient and Satisfactory ”’ 
“‘ Thoroughly Satisfactory” “Satisfied” 
“Facilities by Far the Best of Any”’ 


Is the verdict of the above. What we have done for them we can do for others. 
la Estimates and expert advice free. 


By LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
45 TO 49 RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AIS 25 1898 
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The above map shows how thoroughly the New England, Middle and 
Atlantic Coast States are covered by the 1400 papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists. 
These Lists are arranged in nine divisions, so that an advertiser desiring 
to reach any considerable section of territory can easily do so. Our cata- 
logues, giving full information regarding the lists, names of papers, location, 
etc., are sent free upon application. 

If the entire 1400 papers are used, fully one-sixth of the reading population 
of the United States outside of large cities can be reached each week. 

If electrotypes are inserted but one is required for the entire combination. 
Half a cent a line per paper is the price for transient advertising. . As low as 
a quarter of a cent a line can be obtained if 1000 lines are engaged. Orders 
are received direct or through any reputable advertising agency. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York, 
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ONE PAPER NOT ENOUGH. 
By Geo. P. ‘Rowell. 


MAN desiring to appeal to the 

people in New York city by 

addressing them ‘through the 
columns of a newspaper, will wish to 
know what particular journal will best 
effect his purpose. 

It may be assumed that such a busy 
people will be promptly reached by a 
daily paper. There are forty-five of 
these having each its own constituency 
dovetailed into and overlapping the 
others. 

The question is which one to select. 

Before this inquiry can be answered 
one must designate the sort of people 
it is most important to address. Sev- 
eral publications claim to issue larger 
editions than any other. Inquiries at 
news-stands will reveal which has the 
largest sale, but it will not be strange 
if some one paper known to possess a 
considerable clientage among the class 
it is most desirable to appeal to is 
found to have little or no sale at the 
stands, and that the one or two having 
the largest sale are never seen in the 
hands of a single person likely to be 
interested in the subject in mind. 

A walk through the trains of the 
elevated roads and an inventory of the 
papers in the hands of the people on 
their way to or from business will bring 
a few journals into conspicuous notice ; 
but many papers largely read are rarely 
seen on the elevated. 

A’ paper read by lawyers only does 
not issue a quarter as many copies as 
there are members of the New York 
bar, and every lawyer reads other 


papers. 


Those printed in the French, Ger- 
man, Bohemian, Spanish or Italian 
languages are not read by all of the 
people of their nationalities, and many 
of those who do read them see the 
English papers also. The financial 
papers are, perhaps, not even the best 
media for appealing to bankers or 
brokers. Many a merchant fails to 
take the merchants’ journal par excel- 
lence. 

The papers most read in offices are 
not as conspicuous in homes, and vice 
versa. 

Inquiries of the sort here indicated 
are constantly prosecuted by would-be 
advertisers, and are never satisfactorily 
answered. Papers are found to havea 
paying advertising patronage among 
those who find their columns profit- 
able, yet in whose pages the announce- 
ments of the best-known advertisers 
are never seen. 

No paper in New York is read by 
everybody, nor ever will be; and the 
attention of all the people of every sort 
can only be attracted by appealing to 
them through all the papers that have 
a following sufficient to insure a per- 
manent existence. No man, however, 
advertises profitably in all papers un- 
less he has something to offer to all the 
people—as a medicine or a lottery. 

Usually the advertiser is content to 
appeal to a selected few. These he 
will generally reach to his best sat- 
isfaction through the columns of the 
one best paper, and this he will de- 
cide to be the one he regularly reads 
himself, 








THE WANAMAKER ADVERTISING IDEA 





By &M. M. Gillam. 


Advertising Manager for John Wanamaker. 


OHN WANAMAKER is said to revolution. 


Advertising in the city 


have been the first advertiser to dailies doubled and trebled ; it is now 
handle a general business in a five or six times as much on the 


liberal way in the newspapers. 
** He'll go broke,” said the croakers, 


average as in 1877, And ALL THE 


STORES HAVE PROSPERED. The Wan- 


when columns, double columns, half amaker way has helped the merchants, 








M. M. GILLAM,. 


pages and even full pages began to 
appear ; ‘* the business won’t stand it.” 
Wouldn’t it? Don’t it? 

The best possible answer is the 
marvelous growth of the Wanamaker 
store—started in 1877; long since the 
largest retail establishment in the world 
(almost 15 acres of floor space), and 
still growing thriftily. 

Another answer: Other general 
stores in Philadelphia slowly swung 
into line. There was evolution and 


helped the newspapers, helped the city. 

Still another answer: More than 
fifty leading traders in different parts 
of the country regularly copy as much 
of the Wanamaker advertising as can be 
tortured into their service, and it seems 
to pay them, 


Since November, 1886, I have man- 
aged the Wanamaker advertising. I 
have studied the store. I know the 
ins and outs of its merchandising. I 
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know the methods and the results. 
The lessons this wonderful business 
teaches would profit avy merchant. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the Wanamaker system. Three prin- 
ciples underlie the business—all liberal, 
all vital : 

Liberal Stocks. 

Liberal dealing. 

Liberal advertising. 

I count truth telling with liberal 
dealing—nothing can be more illiberal 
than lying. 

No odds what the size of a business 
may be, our experience has proved that 
generous advertising will bring a crop 
of sales as surely as generous culture 
will bring a crop of grain. ‘There ‘is 
no guesswork about it. There is just 
one condition—the advertised thing 
must be worth the attention of buyers. 


For a general business I believe 
there is but ome perfectly satisfactory 
advertising medium—the daily news- 
paper. 

No matter what the nature of a com- 
munity is, if a daily paper has a chance 
at the people it sorts them out as cer- 
tainly as if they were put through a 
mental sieve. 

The progressive, enterprising, wide- 
awake, money-spending, life-enjoying 
citizen, wherever he is, is always hungry 
in the head—he wants a daily paper ; 
he'll get one if he can. 

The pinch-penny, slow-going, yes- 
terday man; the too poor or the too 
mean to buy, are never in the daily 
newspaper procession. 

Put an advertisement before the 
readers of a daily paper and you take 
the cream of any population. You go 
straight home to the people who can 
buy and who are ready to buy. 

That’s one side of it. 

The other is the merchant's side. 
He, too, must be wide-awake. There’s 
no use in lugging a hide-bound busi- 
ness in a moss-grown way before such 
a constittiency. 

There’s a tendency to magnify the 
art and darken the mystery of adver- 
tising. I look upon an advertisement 
in its best form, most wisely placed as 
simply the result of an exercise of com- 
mon sense, based on experience. 

The public is credited with being 
moody, capricious, whimsical—almost 
anything that will excuse the miscar- 
riage of an advertisement. 
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But I never knew a teally good ad- 
vertisement of a worthy article to fail 
when put in a reasonably proper me- 
dium. On the other hand I’ve known 
work that limped on every foot except 
sincerity to bring very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The truth is—and I cannot put it 
too strongly—the daily paper reading 
public respond with marvelous prompt- 
ness and unanimity to any deserving 
advertisement, Even if it is crude in 
form, awkward in expression, ragged 
in get up, so there’s a streak of hon- 
est thought and good intent running 
through it, all else is overlooked. 

To-day I'd rather have for a venture 
of my own a rugged, rocky, back- 
woodsy advertisement that shone with 
truthfulness and business point than a 
model of composition and display that 
was cynical and hollow. 

There must be a big slice of human 
feeling in the successful advertiser. A 
bright, sparkling round-up of words 
without heart, without sympathy— 
cold, pharisaical—may attract by its 
flash, but it don’t win in the long run. 

‘You must /ove your goods to sell 
them best,” said a famous merchant in 
my hearing. There you have it! The 
man who loves his goods—not as a 
miser but as a merchant—can sell 
them. He can sell them over the 
counter or through the paper. Sup- 
pose his sentences ave crude, and un- 
grammatical even. ‘That don't count. 
He talks from conviction. He is in 
earnest. His belief kindles yours, 
What more can talking do? What 
more can advertising do ? 

I don’t belittle the advertising writ- 
ers one whit. I am of them and with 
them. This jagged advertisement I've 
spoken of would be better if it could 
lose its roughness and still hold its 
points—and its heart. 

There is the professional writer’s 
chance, 

He should have wit enough to 
gather knowledge from those who 
have it, and then so enrich it with 
jewels of thought and style as to make 
it shine with new lustre. He should 
put a razor edge to what is dull, bring 
unity out of diffuseness, and from his 
higher perch in a clearer sky see how 
to give greatest breadth to the work. 

You can hold your hand to your 
eyes and imagine the sug eclipsed. 
So the merchant can be so close to his 
own wares and interests as to have 








6 
narrow views, ‘The advertising man 
has no excuse to be so blinded. 

The ideal advertisement to me is out 
of the rut and crisp in expression, 
clear in thought, and a thrust straight 
at the mark. A touch of wit, a flash 
of fun, a quaint comparison, or a 
quick play of poetic fancy, helps to 
hold the mind whether the reader will 
or no, 

Part of our advertising each day is 
apt to be of the special bargain things. 
There are always plenty of people on 
the watch for under-prices. A word 
sets them going—if they believe what 
you say. But too much harping on 
‘* bargains ” lowers the tone of a store. 

Naming new goods, pointing out 
novelties, foreshadowing fashions, teil- 
ing of improved housekeeping helps 
and conveniences are what give strength 
to store talk. 

It is often good advertising to hold 
up an insignificant thing. The money 
spent on one item may be out of all 
proportion to the value of that par- 
ticular stock. But the good to your 
business doesn’t stop with that stock. 
As a matter of fact it is usually of 
secondary importance what peg of fact 
you hang your talk on. 

If what you say illustrates a store 
principle ; if it dents the reader’s mind 
with the idea that the merchant behind 
it is liberal, broadminded, enterprising, 
the advertisement is woith many times 
its cost. Perhaps the most effective 
advertising is that which ties a deep 
business thought to a simple thing. If 
it is done neatly and naturally a germ 
will be planted by it in every reader’s 
mind that will grow to your gain. 

We find profit in a little free and 
friendly talk occasionally—wholly out 
of the line of cold, raw business. 





And now for the type of an adver- 
tisement. 

A good rule, I think, is for the ad- 
vertiser always to keep in mind that 
he is personally talking to the reader. 
It is just as if he had the thousand, or 
5,000, or 50,000, or may be the half 
million readers of a paper face to 
face with him. The newspaper stands 
for him and talks to them one ata 
time. 

Now suppose he actually had one of 
these readers as a listener. What 
would his manner be? Would he 
stamp, and strut and grow red in the 
face with screaming? Not a bit of it. 
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No good salesman does that outside an 
auction room. 

He would be quiet and earnest, he 
would show interest in his customer as 
well as in his goods. Just as there 
would be nothing of the crusty or top. 
loftical about him, so there would be 
nothing of the boisterous or hurrah, 
Alittle emphasis now and then; maybe 
a fist-whack on the counter occasion- 
ally. That's all. 

To the eye and to the mind his ad- 
vertisement ought to reach for the same 
standard. Big type in an advertise- 
ment is like a shout in conversation, I 
see plenty of advertisements that are 
one ear-splitting screech from start to 
finish. Of course where everybody 
yells, you, in a measure, get used to 
the din. I’ve seen operatives talk to- 
gether in the weave-room of a cotton 
mill where all was a babel of noises to 
me. They seemed to enjoy it. No 
doubt the advertising howlers get used 
to it—so do their readers. So do eels 
get used to being skinned, 

In the Wanamaker advertising we 
use old style pica, solid, in single 
columns mostly. Easy to read, con- 
spicuous, but not obtrusive. It used 
to be unique. Just now, in the East 
particularly, there’s getting to be an 
epidemic of it. 

But the 6ld style pica craze can go 
too far. Contrast is what tells strong- 
est. Just imagine advertising pages 
monotonous with old style pica !. Why, 
the alkali plains would be flower gar- 
dens in the same comparison ! 

The type of an advertisement is the 
tone of it. No matter how pleasing 
one voice might be, you wouldn’t want 
everybody’s talk just like it, and 
pitched in the same key. Music comes 
from variety. 

If even a quarter of the advertisers 
in a particular section were using one 
style of type, that is precisely a type 
that I would want very little to do 
with. 

We try to make our advertising con- 
spicuous in four ways—by the matter, 
the style, the type and the illustrations. 

Having something interesting to say 
is the first requisite; saying it in an 
attractive way is the second ; putting it 
in a pleasing dress is the third, and 
throwing in an artistic eyecatcher or 
two is the fourth. 

I believe in illustrated advertise- 
ments, We have used outline cuts for 
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three years past and they are more 
than satisfactory. But I rarely have a 
cut that is more than 1} inches wide. 
To me they have a cuter look if set 7 
the matter—that is ior a long, single- 
column advertisement. I would make 
them bigger for a long, two-column 
advertisement—say 2 inches wide, or 
even 216, if the columns were unusu- 
ally broad; always trying to balance 
the reading matter and the cuts. 

Some advertisers are running very 
large cuts. I think they’d ‘‘ get there” 
just as hard with smaller ones. But 
none of the objections I feel for cyclone 
type can be urged against big cuts. 
To my mind it is mainly a question of 
economy. 

A picture can do two things for an 
advertisement—catch the eye and illus- 
trate the text. It may do but one of 
them. Whether the advertiser uses a 
monkey and an organ or the Angelus, 
matters little so far as arresting the at- 
tention goes, 

If the ¢ext can be helped by the 
artist I think it of great importance. 
Often we see an idea expressed in the 
picture that twice the space in words 
could not convey. And, then, each 
one interprets and amplifies the picture- 
language exactly in accordance with 
his own bent of mind, while the written 
thought would very likely be taken 
literally and without sympathy. 

I believe as much money is wasted 
by advertisers in taking unnecessary 
space for a single announcement as by 
going into poor mediums. The temp- 
tation is to say too much and to say it 
too loudly. 

An advertisement needs to be big 
enough and prominent enough to catch 
the reader’s casual glance. In a gen- 
eral way that is a// you can get from 
size or conspicuousness. The cost be- 
yond that, while perhaps not entirely 
money wasted, is not far from it, in 
many instances. 

If a new firm or a new article is strug- 
gling to the front it is wise to occasion- 
ally paralyze the public, as it were, by 
an overwhelming spread — something 
that will make talk from the very size 
of it. Itis good for amy great business 
to do the same thing once in a while. 
But who shall say with a certainty how 
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often it will pay? The shrewdest ad- 
vertiser can only guess. 

But mark this, the Napoleons of bus- 
iness when they errin this respect err on 
the side of enterprise and audacity. In 
other words, it is always best to give 
the big advertisements the benefit of 
the doubt. 


Whether big or little, the advertise- 
ment should be persistent. very day 
is the right rule for a general business 
and changed every day, Hold up one 
phase or another of it all the time. 
Make the readers look to your an- 
nouncements as they look to news. 
Don’t expect them to always carefully 
read what you say. They skip half 
the locals and telegrams, maybe—all 
but the head-lines. You can be sure of 
a glance at least—if you deserve it. 
Fill the advertisement so full of hooks 
that the glancer is likely to get caught. 

And work for the women. That's 
the secret of the greatest possible suc- 
cess in general merchandising. 

There are fields that the big news- 
paper does not reach, and, perhaps, 
never will reach. The LOCAL WEEKLY 
covers them. It is by such mediums 
that we get the Wanamaker advertising 
into nooks and corners that yield a 
pleasant harvest. A well conducted 
local weekly, alive to the gossip of the 
neighborhood and without visible long- 
ings to be thought metropolitan, is an 
excellent means to carry even a general 
business to its readers. But the ad- 
vertiser must be careful to use slow- 
burning powder. Where time doesn’t 
count these weeklies are among the 
most effective mediums we can find. 

The glory of the big city weeklies I 
think is passing away. A rehash of 
cold victuals from the daily table will 
satisfy fewer and fewer as the years go 
. Ae 

But after all, mere circulation is not 
what counts most. I think more ad- 
vertisers go wrong on the character of 
circulation than on any one thing. It 
takes a nicer sense on the part of the 
advertiser to diagnose that side of the 
case properly than to say how much 
the average publisher or canvasser has 
lied to him about the count, 











HOW TO COOK A HARE. 


By Lieut. Gov. Edward F. F ones. 


[Jones, of Binghamton. ] 


E are told, in the old cook 
books, that the first and 
most important requisite is 
to catch the hare. So with advertis- 
ing, you must first secure attention, 


myself, I never believed it, therefore 
never thought it wise to inveigle people 
into reading some item of knowledge or 
humor, only to inform them at the end 
of the existence of a universal Panacea 


and this can best be done through the that would “ cure all ills that flesh was 
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EDWARD 


head-line of your ‘‘ad.” This must 
be not only impressive, to induce your 
fish to bite, but, if you would land 
him, it must be expressive ; its form 
such as to attract the eye, and the 
matter that which will arouse curi- 
osity, or inspire sufficient interest to 
lead to the reading of what follows. 

It used to be a favorite saying of 
Barnum’s that the public liked to be 
humbugged, Judging other people by 





F. JONES, 


heir to.” When the reader reaches the 
end of the deceitful item he is of the 
opinion that the nostrum is as big a 
fraud as the ‘‘ad.,” and avoids it. 

To accomplish the object suggested, 
** Jones he pays the freight ” was con- 
cocted. The result has been more 
than could have been expected. As a 
profitable *‘ ad.” it has been unequaled, 
and without such intention or expecta- 
tion has become a part of the literature 















of the age; and the term “‘ pays the 
freight”’ is made to serve comprehen- 
sively a great variety of purposes of 
expression. 

“ Pay the freight” is a most signifi- 
cant expression, and to do so, as the 
term is now generally understood, goes 
far beyond the simple settlement of the 
common carrier’s charges, and em- 
braces the responsibility for the cost 
of obligations, business, personal and 
social. 

Thesimple but idiomatic expression, 
designed to announce to the public the 
fact that the manufacturers of the 
Jones Scale would defray the cost of 
transportation to the destination de- 
sired by the purchaser, has become of 
common use in this commercial day. 
We hear it from the pulpit, the forum, 
the lecture platform and the political 
stump. So broad is the signification 
of the term under discussion that to 
say that a man ‘‘ pays the freight” is 
to credit him with a discharge in full 
of all the obligations of life; of hav- 
ing done all that lay in his power to 
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do to entitle him to the enjoyment of 
all the good things of this life and 
that to come, 

The full and generous significance 
of the term was never entirely compre- 
hended by me until, awhile since, 
when about to address a meeting 
which was being opened with prayer, 
the good minister in his introduction 
of my humble self to the Supreme 
Being, closed with, ‘‘ And now, good 
Lord, wilt thou always enable him to 
pay the freight!” At first it seemed 
ludicrous, even to me, and I saw a 
smile running over the faces of the 
audience. But when I turned my 
eyes to the humble, sincere preacher, 
who, on bended knees, with upturned 
countenance and uplifted hands, was 
addressing the Throne of Grace, I 
felt that a benediction was being in- 
voked in my behalf, and I was rev- 
erently thankful. 

And now, Mr, PRiInTERS’ INK, 
‘‘may you always be able to pay 
the freight,” is the wish of 

EDWARD F, JONEs, 


A LETTER FROM MR. POWERS. 


New York, Dec. 21, 1891. 


Dear Sir—I have waited reply to your request for a contribution till 


the time is past, hoping to comply with it. 


time. 


Have not been able to get the 


I the more regret it because | want to take every proper occasion to 
express my sense of the viciousness of the tendency of advertisement writers 
toward cheap wit instead of proper discourse upon their subjects. 

I cannot do this, in the time I am taking, in any other way than in a 








somewhat ungracious one, picking out a conspicuous example of the folly | am 
referring to. The advertising of Pyle’s Pearline appears to me a perfect 
example of this serious fault ; and, if | mention it, every reader will under- 
stand my meaning. There are a great many examples of the same fault ; 
perhaps no other so persistent ; and the amount of money worse than thrown 
away on this particular advertising contributes to the impressiveness of the 
lesson to be derived from it. 

I do not know who writes these advertisements ; but it is perfectly 
obvious that they are written by one or more of the persons who use the 
word ‘‘ professional” in describing themselves as advertisement writers—an 
unfortunate word, as | think. 

I am sorry to see so glaring a fault so general, and venture to ask attention 
to it, though I cannot do more, Yours truly, 
J. E. POWERS, 





CLEAR AND FORCIBLE WRITING. 


By Wolstan ‘Dixey. 
Author of ‘‘ The Trade of Authorship.” 


LEAR and forcible writing comes 
from that sort of thinking, and 
the habit of doing one thing at 

atime. Indeed, it may be safely laid 
down as an axiom: 

To write clearly and forcibly, say 
only one thing ata time, Say it in a 
breath, as if there were no more to be 
said and that breath was your last. 

To remember well is good ; to for- 
get well is better. Remember one 
thing ; forget all the others until you 
have said that. Know what you want 
to-say first ; know nothing else for the 
time. Think hard of the most impor- 
tant thing to be said, and remain ut- 
terly oblivious of what comes next. 

This is not saying that every other 
grace of language ought always to be 
sacrificed to clearness and force. Some 
minds and some occasions require to 
be approached with a literary bouquet ; 
others need a sand-bag. The majority 
of the busy world. with which advertis- 
ers have to deal is most effectively 
persuaded with the sand-bag. 

Great poets and great advertisers 
tell a story in a line. There may be 
another line, but ‘‘that is another 
story.” Or perhaps it is the same 
story over again, for repetition is one 
of the convincing subtleties of poetry 
and—advertising. But whether there 
be several stories in one chapter or 
several chapters of one story, the care- 
ful author mixes neither. 

One thing at a time, with all your 
might, is a good, old-fashioned rule of 
universal application. It straightens 
out phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
essays. It clarifies rhetoric, crystal- 
izes sense. It puts a point and a barb 
on the message, which makes it go in 
and stick. 

What befuddles a writer and his 
readers is the attempt to say several 
things at once. It is like a game of 


shouting proverbs—hard to shout and 
hard to guess. 
Don’t think in parentheses. 


Don’t 


split one idea to sandwich another in 
between it. Let every thought stand 
complete and undivided, After be. 
ginning a sentence, if you suddenly 
recollect something else you want to 
say beside what you are saying, put 
that something else in a separate sen- 
tence or paragraph. Put it on another 
piece of paper if necessary—or in an- 
other book, after Mr. Dick’s fashion. 
Put it anywhere out of the way of 
what you have begun to say. Don't 
switch off into a parenthetical phrase or 
two, explaining a little of this, that or 
the other which you are afraid the 
reader will not understand. Strike 
first, explain afterward—like Mr. Noo- 
nan, who said: ‘‘If I’d known yez war 
me wife’s brother, I’d ’a’ punched yez 
aisier.” 

Here is a boy’s report on a pair of 
shoes; his ideas I have numbered : 

1. ‘‘ They don’t pinch my toes.” 

2. ‘‘T wore ’em the first day.” 

3. ‘‘You can wear ’em into a pud- 
dle and it don’t soak through.” 

4. ‘* They are made out of porpoise 
hide.” 

5. ‘* They have two soles,” 

6. ‘‘ One sole is cork.” 

7. ‘‘I wore ’em most a year.” 

8. ‘* But they look nice.” 

That boy has one idea. He plumps 
it out with the courage and single- 
mindedness of ignorance, never having 
been intimidated by a rhetorical hand- 
book. Being safely delivered of one 
idea, he immediately conceives another, 
to be born with equal recklessness. He 
thus brings forth the clear, forcible Eng- 
lish which maturer authors try in vain 
to imitate. When he has grown older 
he will be instructed by somebody’s 
‘*Complete Course in English Litera- 
ture” to ‘‘take one consideration with 
another,” to dovetail his phrases and 
balance his sentences. When he again 
tries to write about the boots, his mind 
will be in a perpetual see-saw between 
different ideas, and the result will be 
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something like the following. The 
numbers indicate how the ideas strike 
him : (1 to 8) ‘‘ These remarkable shoes 
(1 to 8) combine many different advan- 
tages. (I) Beside being easy to the 
feet, (5) an. object which is attained 
both by their construction (4) and the 
material of which they are made, (3) 
this material being also waterproof, (4) 
the porpoise being an animal which 
constantly inhabits the water, and 
whose skin is therefore, of course,won- 
derfully well adapted to the use to 
which it is put in these (1 to 8) remark- 
able shoes———” 

He finds himself all snarled up. 
There is nothing in the ‘‘ First Course” 
to help him. He takes another start, 
beginning with idea number 2. 

(2) ‘* These shoes require no break- 
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ing in, but (1 to 8) in addition to their 
numerous other good qualities—which 
have already been mentioned—(2) may 
be put on immediately, and (6) owing 
to the fact that the inner sole is of cork 
—one of the lightest of substances and 
well-nigh impervious to, water—they 
(1, 7, 8) constitute at once the most 
comfortable, durable and stylish shoes 
in the market.” 

He winds up well. He is bound’ to 
say something if he dies for it, whether 
the ‘‘ Complete Rhetoric” permits it or 
not. So he borrows a stereotyped 
phrase from an advertisement where 
the space has to be paid for. Thus 
may the author learn English of the 
advertiser, who, in turn, may take an 
occasional lesson from the untrammeled 
boy. 





USINESS as I see it, or rather 

B business as seen by those who 
know a hundred times more 
business than I do, is definitely 

divided into five distinct departments : 

Something to sell. 

A place to sell it in. 

Business management with sufficient 
capital. 

Employees. 

Advertising. 

Something to sell is the head, trunk 
and legs of business. 

Aplace to sell it, the vital atmosphere. 

Business management and capital, 
the food of the system. 

Employees, the nerves and veins. 

Advertising, the governor of the busi- 
ness heart. 

Comparison of the relative import- 
ance of these departments is unneces- 
sary. No four can exist without the 
fifth. 

Advertising is simply one of the five 
departments ; no more, no less. It is 
as important as any other of the four 
departments, because the other four 
cannot healthily run without it. 

Every merchant looks out for some- 
thing to sell, and generally supplies 
place to seli it in. 

None save a business fool would go 
into business without a knowledge of 
business and capital. 

The weak points in business are in 
the departments of employees and ad- 
vertising. 





BUSINESS. 
By Nath’! C. 


Fowler, Fr. 


There are men who think they be- 
lieve that ten dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising and one dollar’s worth of clerk 
hire will consummate trade. 

They are as foolish as the man who 
thinks that ten dollars’ worth of clerk 
hire and one dollar's worth of advertis- 
ing can produce flush result. 

All the advertising in the world, no 
matter how well written and how well 
directed, will not sell goods unless there 
be proper salesmen behind the counter 
or somewhere. 

The most gigantic advertising genius 
can never make success with advertising 
a house not working in business har- 
mony. 

Advertising has a mission and only 
one mission, 

Advertising is one of the five depart- 
ments of trade; as important as any 
of the others, and no more so. 

Advertising is responsible for its own 
mistakes ; not to blame for the mis- 
takes of the other departments of busi- 
ness. 

Advertising will pay if it is made to 
pay. 

Advertising, like anything else, will 
never pay unless it receives the care 
and attention its importance deserves. 

A stone wall without stones would 
be a mighty poor stone wall. 

Advertising without business sense 
and capital dollars stands on nothing. 

The strength of the whole is in the 
harmony of the parts, 











A PUBLISHER’S EXPERIENCE AS AN ADVERTISER. 
By Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Publisher of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Home Journal.” 


oughly covered the subject of 

advertising in its every phase 
during the past two or three years that 
it is difficult to say anything new that 
would prove of service to the thousands 
of business men throughout this country 
who are particularly interested in push- 
ing their business through the columns 
of the press. 

As an advertiser and publisher I 
occupy, in acertain sense, a peculiar 
position, and have perhaps the advan- 
tage of hearing the subject of advertis- 
ing discussed from both sides of the 
question. As a publisher, I naturally 
preach advertising and its advantages 
as witnessed through my own experi- 
ence, as well as that of my customers, 
and think I prove the faith I have in 
my preaching by my practice, having 
expended in a single year as much as 
$240,000 in newspaper advertising. 

As an advertiser my experience has 
been that large advertising pays far 
better, in proportion for the capital ex- 
pended, than small-sized announce- 
ments. I thoroughly believe in ‘‘ keep- 
ing everlastingly at it,” but not with 
small shot. Occasionally a broadside 
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should be interspersed with small shot- 
if the capital is limited; but I prefer’ 


the broadside all the time. If the 
capital is limited the field should be 
contracted; but whatever the size of the 
field, it should be thoroughly cultivated. 
A weak and timid advertiser cannot 
hope for success; it takes a certain 
amount of nerve to face an apparent 
loss at the first outlay, but a determi- 
nation to see the campaign through to 
the end is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess. If an advertiser cannot make up 
his mind to this plan, he might as well 
keep out of the battle altogether. 

I sometimes have a curious experience 
in my capacity of both advertiser and 


publisher, although I suppose my ex- 
perience in dealing with advertising 
solicitors is about the same as that of 
any other advertiser, but the lack of 
ability, freshness, and originality in the 
majority of solicitors is, I believe, some- 
thing that would not be tolerated by the 
average mercantile house. Ninety per 
cent of solicitors seem to have no other 
idea than to claim as large a circulation 
as they possibly dare, or to put forth 
the merits of some special edition— 
which, by the way, I always avoid. I 
prefer to do the greater part of my own 
advertising when the newspapers are 
not filled to overflowing with other an- 
nouncements. 

‘The man who loses his temper, and 
cannot understand why I fail to use 
his medium when I am using others, is 
a nuisance, and one with whom I have 
very little patience. I recently placed 
an advertisement in a particular Boston 
paper, intending that it should reach 
the eye of one person whom I knew 
read that particular journal. I had a 
certain object in doing this, of which 
of course no one but myself could pos- 
sibly have any knowledge ; and yet an- 
other Boston daily, with a much larger 
circulation, could not understand why 


‘that particular journal should be neg- 


lected, and wanted to argue the matter 
with a persistency worthy of a better 
cause, much to my disgust and annoy- 
ance, 

The most peculiar experience that I 
have had in my double capacity of pub- 
lisher and advertiser has come from 
certain advertising agents, who, to in- 
duce me to piace some of my business 
with them, have intimated that they 
had a certain line of desirable adver- 
tising which they could place in the 
Journal provided I chose to reciprocate; 
in fact, I have been flatly told that if I 
did not ‘‘stand and deliver” some of 
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my advertising patronage, the agent 
making this demand would not only 
refuse to give me business which really 
belonged to the Yourna/, but would act- 
ually work against it; and yet there 
are a number of large advertisers who 
think their interests are being honestly 
served by placing their business in the 
hands of such an agent, who simply 
uses them as a club to force other bus- 
iness into his channels. 

Now here is a fine specimen of an 
advertising agent, which in all proba- 
bility I should have never discovered 
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but for my double capacity as publish- 
er and advertiser, who claims to be 
honest, and to faithfully serve his em- 
ployer, and on these grounds he seeks 
my business, but in the next breath he 
advances a line of argument showing 
him to be unworthy of any trust what- 
ever. 

As a rule, he does a limited busi- 
ness, and has the placing of the ad- 
vertising of two or three good houses, 
and, if the business happens to be de- 
sirable, shows his little authority to the 
utmost for his own personal ends, 





SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING. 


By A. V. 


AVE you ever stopped to con- 
li sider what a very small percent- 

age of advertisers are really 
successful? Most outsiders have very 
queer ideas about advertising. Some 
think all that is necessary is a good 
bank account. Others think that a few 
insertions of their advertisement will 
bring them in enough cash to pay for 
the advertisement and leave a hand- 
some profit besides, But there are very 
few articles that can be profitably ad- 
vertised in this manner. Beginners 
are very apt to think that they know it 
all. But they generally have to pay 
pretty dearly for their experience. After 
they try it a little while, they find out 
that something else besides cash and 
a few insertions of an advertisement is 
necessary. 

The very first thing that is essential 
to success is a good advertisement. 
One that does not contain any super- 
fluous matter—that is well displayed 
and easily understood and read; one 
that will leave a pleasant impression on 
the reader. Whether the advertisement 
occupies a large or small space is not 
so essential to success. It should be 
of the right size—not too large and not 
too small. Its size has to depend very 
much on the article that it advertises. 
A small advertisement that is well dis- 
played is worth much mcre than a large 
one that contains a lot of solid-set mat- 
ter that very few people will care to read. 
Many beginners have the very errone- 
ous idea that their advertisement will 
pay in proportion to its size. Yet all 
experienced advertisers know that a 
small advertisement will often bring as 
many or more answers than a larger 
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one, if it happens ‘‘ to take” —that is, 
if it is gotten up right. 

The most difficult advertising gener- 
ally looks the easiest to outsiders. For 
instance, advertising a proprietary spe- 
cialty—that is, introducing it—is one 
of the most difficult that I know of. 
Yet most persons have an idea that it 
is very easy to make money at it, as 
they know that these articles generally 
leave a very large margin. They do 
not stop to consider that this class of 
advertising has been very largely over- 
done. Yet it is a fact that with hardly 
any class of advertising will it take as 
long to produce results. So many 
frauds have been advertised in this line, 
and people have been cheated so many 
times, that they will take!a long time 
to consider whether they will answer 
an advertisement of this kind, or buy 
the article advertised. They are gener- 
ally afraid to buy anything new. In 
no other branch of advertising has 
there been as much money wasted as 
in this. 

If the article cannot be sent by mail 
or is not already for sale generally by 
the trade in the section where it is ad- 
vertised, all the money spent in extoll- 
ing its virtues is generally wasted. On 
the other hand, even if the article can 
be sent through the mails, it very sel- 
dom pays to advertise it directly, that 
is, to ask people to remit, say one dol- 
lar or whatever the price may be, on 
receipt of which it will be sent prepaid. 
One hundred dollars spent in placing 
an advertisement of this kind will very 
seldom bring more than five or six per 
cent back in cash, which is of course 
very unsatisfactory. The only way 
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retail advertising of this kind can be 
made to pay is to.advertise a book or 
pamphlet, or a sample of the article, if 
such a thing is possible, to be sent to 
intending buyers either free or for a 
stamp. An advertisement of this kind 
will always bring many answers, if it 
is gotten up right and placed in a good 
medium. But it will depend wholly 
on the way these names are worked 
after they are received whether the 
advertisement will pay eventually. 
Most advertisers make the mistake to 
answer these names once, by sending 
them a whole lot of printed matter and 
then dropping them altogether. ‘This 
very seldom pays, and the advertiser 
drops this method, thinking it cannot 
be made topay. Yet I claim that money 
can be made, if these names are worked 
properly after they are received. Don’t 
send them a whole lot of printed matter 
at onetime. They do not have the time, 
inclination or patience to go through 
all the matter you send them, or to read 
it. Send them a sample and a small 
pamphlet or book, that is gotten up 
tastily and contains only a few pages 
of matter—something people can easily 
digest and understand without spending 
much time at it. After a week or so 
follow this up with another short circu- 
lar, calling attention to your article and 
giving some reasons why it is superior 
to others ; and in this way continue to 
work the names for about ten weeks 
after they are received before you drop 
them. Think of the well-known maxim 
of one of the largest advertising agents, 
that ‘‘ keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success.” I know of many instances 
where this system is followed with ex- 
cellent results. Of course, here again 
it will depend very largely on the qual- 
ity of the printed matter sent whether 
this system will bring good results. 
And don’t forget that it is a decided 
mistake to send people the same thing 
over and over again, as I know many 
advertisers do. Get up about twelve 
different booklets or circulars, and have 
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them printed nicely and tastily, in good 
large type with a plenty of white mar. 
gin. Get them up in good shape and 
it will pay. Whether you use the best 
woodcut paper or not will not make 
any difference. Rather spend a little 
more money on the matter the booklets 
or circulars contain, 

To condense the whole thing ina 
nutshell: It is simply a matter of 
brains—of experience. If you cannot 
get the matter up yourself, remember 
it will be much better for you to pay 
some man of experience in this line a 
good round price to get them up for 
you. It will save you a lot of money 
in the end. Don’t think you know 
everything better. Get ‘‘ points” from 
others wherever you can. The matter 
won't pay you, if it simply pleases your 
fancy and won't hit the masses. Yet it 
is a well-known fact that although this 
class of labor is the most essential to suc- 
cess it is generally the least appreciated. 
Most advertisers hesitate a good while 
before they decide to pay some one a 
good price for this service. The cheap- 
est man to do this class of work is in 
the end generally the dearest. Brains 
and ideas are the equivalents of capital, 
and cannot be bought for a few. paltry 
dollars. Most advertisers think that 
they can do this work better them- 
selves, 

In the meantime the money is spent 
freely. The income from the advertis- 
ing is very small. The expenses are 
very heavy. The available amount of 
cash grows smaller and smaller, and 
before many months are gone one more 
firm has either ‘‘ gone to the wall,” or 
stopped advertising because they think 
“‘that it cannot be made to pay,” as 
they assert. If your advertising has 
not paid you so far, it is no evidence 
that it cannot be made to pay. You 
have not caught on to the right plan. 
Accept advice, and if you have not 
succeeded, try, try again, this time in 
a different way, and accept advice from 
others. 





ONLY A CAPITALIST. 
Cc. H. H. 


Alas! alas! and woe is me! 
With fortune right before my eyes, 
I cannot clutch it, for you see 


I’ve nothing I can advertise! 
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FRIENDLY HINTS TO NEW ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 


By Benj. H. Jefferson. 


Advertising Manager 
O NE of the first things to do is to 


make a careful list of the tele- 

phone numbers of the news- 
papers and printing offices with which 
you do business. Then instruct the 
office boy when one of these numbers 
wishes to speak to you, to answer 
promptly, ‘‘ouT !” 

This will save you two hours a day 
in the beginning. After a while they 
will worm the secret from the office 
boy. Then, when one of the fraternity 
wishes to ask you for more light on 
some advertising matter, you will be 
summoned to the phone by ‘‘a lady 
who won’t give her number.” After 
that you will have to sever all relations 
with Prof. Bell. 

Another initial step is to have a large 
aggressive sign attached to your office 
door : 





NOTICE. 
Advertising and Stationery Solicitors 
will please call 
ON MONDAYS ONLY. 








This will give you much inward sat- 
isfaction whenever you gaze upon it, 
and will not in the least retard even 
the meckest solicitor, This should be 
followed up by an elaborately engraved 
card, which will be in great demand by 
people with whom you can never con- 
scientiously ‘‘take space.” It will afford 
them a ‘‘ready reference” to give to 
friends who want to ‘‘ get you” upon 
various schemes. 

A simple method of getting four en- 
tirely different advertisements is to give 
your rough newspaper copy to your 
stenographer, with the request ‘‘ not to 
manifold,” and to follow copy exactly, 
allowing her to send copies to the 
newspapers without revising. 

Where a list of prices is quoted a 
result icularly deadly will be 
achieved, 


for Lyon & Healy. 


In regard to selecting the best ad- 
vertisement of several there is only one 
way to be certain of the wisest choice. 
That is, to submit them to your friends. 
When you get through you will find 
the vote stands one apiece in favor of 
each advertisement except the one 
toward which you felt an inward lean- 
ing. It has only its original admirer. 
A perplexing feature is that when you 
publish the advertisement chosen by 
the judge whose opinion had most 
weight, he is liable to ask you why you 
did not select the one he favored. 

Try, as an act of Christian charity, 
to explain to a representative of a me- 
dium, which is not as good as others of 
its class, that the reason you do not take 
more space with him is not because there 
is any personal feeling in the matter, 
but because it’s hard enough to obtain 
satisfactory results even with the very 
best mediums. Try to make this point 
clear to him, It will take alittle addi- 
tional time each interview, and event- 
ually the effort will occupy all your 
working hours, but—it will be a kind- 
ness. 

In conclusion, one hint in regard to 
dispensing the modern lightning. Make 
up your mind, in casting bread upon 
the waters, that you will not be sur- 
prised at returns of a nature entirely 
unlooked for by any one else. A case 
in point: In my capacity of advertis- 
ing manager for Lyon & Healy, I 
caused to be painted a handsome sign 
to place in our show window upon a 
certain piano. The sign read; 





THERE ARE NOW 
90,000 FISCHER PIANOS 
IN ACTUAL USB. 











Two hours after it had been put in 
position a gentleman drifted into our 
warerooms to ‘‘ get one of those $90.00 
pianos.” 
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BURLESQUE SUGGESTIONS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
‘Drawings by H. C. Coultaus. 
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Lonpon, December 9, 1891. 
HERE is nothing so powerful 
here as a ‘‘ swell” testimonial. 
Advertise the testimony of a 
bricklayer who has been snatched from 
the lethal grasp of cholera or fever, and 
you will sell your medicine by the dozen. 
But publish the thanks of a duke who 
has been cured of his stomach-ache, and 
you will sell it by the gross. Mindful of 
this wholesome precept, the Yost peo- 
ple exhibit in their window, on Hol- 
born Viaduct, the very machine—yes, 
the very actual typewriter—used by 
the Emperor of Germany. There is 
a crowd of people gaping at it all day 
long and flattening their noses on the 
window pane. Plenty of them would 
cheerfully pay for the privilege of 
being allowed to touch it, I have no 
doubt, just as a hungry Frenchman 
stopped Mr. Forbes, who was riding 
into Paris after the siege with a leg of 
mutton at his saddle bow, and begged 
that he might be allowed to smell this 
magnificent and unaccustomed object, 
x * * * x 
All the typewriter business done in 
England is practically in American 
hands. The Remington, which is 
largely advertised in newspapers and 
by enamelled iron wall signs, proba- 
bly sells ten times as many as the 
other makes put together. The Cali- 
graph, Hammond, Merritt, Columbia, 
and latterly the Yost machines, are 
rivals—all American and all adver- 
tisers. The Bar-Lock and English 
typewriters are made here, though the 
former is in American hands, all the 
same. 
* * * * * 
Nine or ten years ago a typewriter 
was quite a curiosity here. If you 
wrote to a man with a typewriter the 
chances were that he would send back 
to ask how you did it, or call and want 
to be shown. There was plenty of 
prejudice, too. I opened an office 
and taught a lady to use the machine. 
Then I tried to persuade lawyers to 
use type-written documents. They 
refused, almost to a lawyer. The 
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business languished and presently ex- 
pired of inanition. A more ambitious 
attempt, under most distinguished 
management —there were a number 
of quite celebrated people behind it 
—underwent a like fate. The law 
would have nothing of the kind. I 
used to say that written engrossments 
were often illegible. The lawyers re- 
plied, generally, that they liked them 
that way. Newspaper advertising, 
however, has educated them now, 
and there is a great deal of busi- 
ness done in copying deeds by type- 
writing. I came too soon: the ad- 
vertising had not been done. The 
moral is obvious. 
* * * * * 

An English editor who can afford to 
close his columns to all illustrated ad- 
vertisements and strictly limit display, 
feels very happy. Advertising columns 
with no pictures, no double-column 
announcements, no bold type, nothing 
but one dead level, are regarded as 
giving a creditable appearance to a 
paper. Advertisers do not get any- 
thing like the consideration and the 
assistance from newspapers here that 
they do in America. An announce- 
ment in news type is never seen in any 
first-class paper, even with ‘‘[Advt.]” 
at the end. This is, of course, as it 
should be, and it is the case in America 
also, I presume. But, considering that 
advertisements alone enable ninety- 
nine papers out of a hundred to come 
out at all, it seems rather churlish on 
the part of editors to shut down on 
every kind of display or other adver- 
tising advantage which they can pos- 
sibly eliminate. 

* * * * * 

As an example, look at the scale of 
prices for announcements in Punch. 
Punch is the best comic paper in 
England. It publishes nothing but 
original matter and employs only first- 
class artists and engravers. Mr. Du 
Maurier, who draws ‘‘ Society Pic- 
tures,” gets £25 for each sketch, and 
another £5 if the original is not re- 
turned to him. Every illustration is 
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engraved on wood—no process blocks ; 
and the original wood blocks are used 
in printing instead of electros, in con- 
sequence of which arrangement the 
pressure put on the forms has to be 
very great and the paper prints rather 
roughly. It is a thoroughly prosperous 
concern and celebrated its jubilee this 
year. Well, the scale tariff is £1 5s. 
6d. an inch—a little over six dollars. 
But this is only for plain advertise- 
ments. If they are illustrated the 
charge is raised ten per cent. If there 
are anywhere in the ‘‘ ad.” white letters 
on a black ground, a further fifteen 
per cent has to be paid, and is paid, 
every week, because people who adver- 
tise in Punch at all would rather pay 
and put in what they please than put 
up with the kind of advertisement 
which a “creditable” appearance is 
thought to demand. 
* * * * * 


Not many houses in England pub- 
lish a paper to advertise their own busi- 
ness. Mr. J. M. Richards, who has a 
large trade among physicians, pub- 
lishes a monthly medical journal, which 
is, perhaps, the only paper in Great 
Britain sold purely by subscription 
through the post. It has a circulation 
exceeding 20,000. Recently, a num- 
ber of retail houses—chiefly linen 
drapers, or what we call ‘‘ co-operative 
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stores,” or shops where a general trade 
in all kinds of produce is done—have 
issued a domestic magazine, which has 
been brought out by a limited com. 
pany, and is printed in a different 
wrapper for each distributing house, 
the inside matter and advertisements 
being the same in all. The heading is 
this: 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


A Monthly Journal of Home Interest, 
PUBLISHED BY ——. 


And the name of each firm subscribing 
for copies is dropped successively into 
the space beneath, while a page or so 
is given up to the private announce- 
ments of that firm in another part. 
Only one issue has appeared so far, 
There were 100,000 distributed, and 
the advertising parts were well patron- 
ized. As it enables each house repre- 
sented to have a paper ostensibly all 
its own at a considerably less cost than 
that of getting one up, it will probably 
be successful. Only one house is sup- 
plied in a town or district, and nearly 
all those subscribing are first-class 
firms. Of course, however, it has the 
disadvantages always attaching to any- 
thing which reaches the public for 
nothing—for, while the store proprie- 
tors have to buy it, they appear to give 
it away free. 


THE FIRST COMIC PAPERS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 
By F. Armoy Knox. 


as we youngsters called him, who 
was the father of comic journal- 
ism in America. 

The name Bellew, inside three lines 
forming a triangle, in the corner of po- 
litical and social cartoons, was familiar 
to the readers of Punch and other 
English comic weeklies away back in 
1850. 

There was, then, no comic paper in 
the United States, and the American 
who had a taste for the comic side of 
life had to be satisfied with imported 
jokes—far-fetched jokes they might be 
called—that came to him, from across 
the seas, in the columns of Punch. 
He chuckled over these at the rate of 
about twenty-five cents per chuckle ; 
for twenty-five cents was the New York 
price of a copy of Punch, and no one 
is known to have ever discovered more 
than one joke in a copy, 


|: was ‘‘dear old Frank Bellew,” 


Frank Bellew came to the United 
States in 1854, and lived in New York 
until he died, three years ago. He 
and John Brougham started the first 
comic paper published in the United 
States. It was an illustrated weekly 
called the Lantern, and was modeled 
after the English comics, even to the 
publishing of columns of conundrums 
that were senile and moth-eaten long 
before Columbus discovered us, pages 
of petrified puns that had been brought 
over to England by the Norman in- 
vaders, and strings of little three-line 


witticisms with which Joshua used to’ 


amuse his soldiers while they camped 
outside the walls of Jericho. 

Bellew was the artist-in-chief and 
Brougham was the editor. There was 
none of what is now known: as Ameri- 
can humor in the columns of the Zan.. 
tern ; no dialect stories ; no short dia- 
logues between the dude and the 
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summer girl, the policeman and the 
inebriate, the Hebrew clothier and his 
customer. It is true that the mother- 
in-law joke and an occasional don mot 
regarding the mule were then in exist- 
ence, but they were used sparingly. 
The jokes that now constitute the bulk 
of published American humor had not 
been discovered. The lonely oyster in 
the church-fair stew was then un- 
known, and not a word had been 
printed about the size of the Chicago 
girl’s foot. 

Bellew used to tell us how the chief 
work on the paper was done. The 
editor, the artist, and the contributors 
met once a week and dined in a res- 
taurant in Park row kept by a man 
named Windhurst. These weekly meet- 
ings were for the alleged purpose of 
evolving ideas for the leading cartoons 
and most important editorials of the 
forthcoming number. Around the table 
sat Brougham, who acted as chairman ; 
Lester Wallack, then the handsomest 
man in New York ; Fitz James O’Brien, 
poet and journalist ; Thomas Powell, 
an Englishman, admitted to have been 
the original of Micawber, and des- 
cribed by Bellew as ‘‘a man of no little 
wit and culture, but with an inartistic 
jocularity, the result, probably, of de- 
fective early humorous training ;” Walt 
Whitman, the ‘‘ good gray poet” of 
later years, then the ‘Bohemian news- 
paper writer whose robust form, flow- 
ing locks and wide sombrero made him 
a conspicuous and picturesque figure 
in New York thirty odd years ago; H. 
Farrar MacDermott, also a poet and 
journalist ; Thomas Buttler Gunn, ar- 
tist and writer; Charles Gaylor, the 
playwright. There were others at those 
dinners, but these were the principal 
contributors to the Lantern. As I 
write this Walt Whitman is dying, and 
all the others named are dead, except 
Gaylor. 

In describing these dinners Bellew 
used to say : ‘* After we had all partially 
dulled our faculties with a copious din- 
ner, and impaired our powers of con- 
centration by numerous libations of ale 
and sherry, the genial Brougham would 
call the meeting to order.” 

Then it seems that they smoked and 
drank ale, and talked and drank ale, 
and sang songs and drank ale, and 
made puns and drank ale, and chaffed 
each other and drank ale, and Broug- 
ham made a speech and Whitman 
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read a poem, and then they all drank 
ale out of pewter pots. Then, when 
some one moved that the matter of the 
cartoon for next week’s issue be dis- 
cussed, it was discovered that it was 
time to close the restaurant, and so 
they took a drink of ale and went 
home. 

The Lantern did not pay, of course, 
and after a time it passed away and 
the man who furnished the paper on 
which it was printed and the man 
who had done the presswork mourned 


exceedingly. 

During the next ten years came 
Yankee Notions, the Picayune, Fohn 
Donkey, and Vanity fair. hey 


were all of the same type as the Zan- 
tern—mildly satirical, feeble in wit, 
and wretchedly illustrated, and the 
sheriff gathered them in, one by one. 
Why did they not succeed? There 
were several reasons. The taste of 
the people had not been educated to 
appreciate that class of literature. 
Our present excellent facilities for 
distributing papers all over the coun- 
try by news agencies did not then ex- 
ist. Their field was local. Paper 
was dear. Wood engraving was ex- 
pensive, and the cheap mechanical en- 
graving processes, that now make 
illustrations so universal, were Tiot 
invented. The chief reason, however, 
that these papers were not successful, 
financially, was that advertising pat- 
ronage was meagre in those days. 
The piano manufacturer had not be- 
gun to disgorge his tens of thousands 
for advertising, nor the soap seller his 
hundreds of thousands, and the 
$3-shoe man was unknown in the 
land. Many of the staid old advertis- 
ers thought it undignified and unprofit- 
able to place their prim ‘* We-beg-to- 
call-the-attention-of-the-public ” adver- 
tisements in a funny paper. Again, I 
think that publishers did not know 
how to get advertisements, and proba- 
bly did not try. They were not busi- 
ness men. ‘Their papers were started 
on: vague lines with windy talk, were 
run on credit, were edited in taverns, 
and, as a natural consequence, were 
buried in insolvency. 

In twenty years what a change has 
taken place in the field of humorous 
literature! and what a number of new 
and successful humorous papers has 
appeared, and—but I shall write about 
them some other time. 











A WOMAN ADVERTISER. 





By H. C. Brown. 


MAN with seven daughters 
Pa" lately wrote to the editor of 

the New York Ledger to know 
what he should do with them. They 
had reached the period when their fu- 
ture demanded consideration, and he 
was confronted with a problem. Hus- 
bands are good enough in their way, 
but sometimes they do not happen 


business are already becoming dotted 
with the women who have made their 
mark, 

The irrepressible Mrs. Leslie is com- 
monly pointed out as a shining exam- 
ple, and there are a number of excel- 
lent women on the rostrum who have 
achieved considerable success. Litera- 
ture and Art have also marked some 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


along on schedule time, and delays 
are dangerous. ‘Vherefore this man 
was much perturbed in spirit, and I 
guess he is not alone in this predica- 
ment. 

The question of what to do with our 
girls is out of sight compared with 
what to do with our boys. But the 
field for women workers is growing 
wider every day, and the avenues of 





for their own, but chill penury con- 
tinues to have a practical monopoly. 
Here and there in commercial life a 
feminine figure stands out alone. 

I have read with deep interest Mrs. 
Ayer’s account of how she stepped 
from a position of social supremacy 
into Sypher & Co’s shop. Also, how 
she saved the lives of several children 
at the Chicago fire, and performed 
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other deeds equally commendable and 
heroic. And I wish she wouldn’t do 
so any more. What I would rather 
hear is how she contrives to pay a 
rent of $8,000 per annum, and adver- 
tising bills of ten times that amount, 
out of a business that started from 
nothing. That would make good 
reading and instructive reading — the 
kind of reading that would make the 
shipwrecked sister feel like trying once 
again. 

I can’t tell much about Mrs. Ayer's 
career, partly because I don’t know it, 
and partly because I haven’t the space. 
In common with many other business 
men I have come in contact with her, 
and a better man to deal with I 
wouldn’t want to meet. 

Yet there is always something pre- 
eminently feminine about her. It may 
be only a bunch of roses loosely bound 
in her corsage, or a vase of cut flowers 

on her desk. Her social experiences 
are a valuable factor in her business, 
and she can decline a proposition with 
so much grace as to actually make you 
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feel under obligations. It is a rare 
gift and one that has doubtless been 
of great help to her. Even a gradu- 
ate of the 400 may find that her time 
after all has not been spent in vain. 

A life-size painting of Mrs. Ayer, 
taken in reception dress, adorns the 
office, and the solicitor heeds not the 
flying moments while he has that to 
gaze upon. It was painted before the 
days of toilet preparations and depicts 
the woman of fashion. There is a 
hardness about the lips and a cold- 
ness about the eyes which are missing 
in the original to-day. Sweet are the 
uses of adversity. 

Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s splen- 
did struggle and singular success are a 
help to the man with seven daughters, 
or to any woman dependent upon her 
own resources. Her lost fortune is 
speedily being restored, and some day 
we will doubtless see the name of Ayer 
banished from the advertising columns 
of the newspapers, to appear free of 
charge in the columns devoted to the 
doings of McAllister and his cohorts. 
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NEW RATES.—To take effect with the first 
issue in February, 1892. 
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Ir has been said that advertising 
patronage is the last to come to a paper 
and the last to leave it. People wish 
to advertise in the paper that they have 
heard of. This is the reason that 
many a paper has crowded columns 
and does a paying business, while 
another starves by its side, although 
selling twice as many copies to more 
interested readers. Circulation to a 
daily is an expense. Advertising fur- 
nishes the sinews of war, and without 
it the daily paper of to-day cannot 
exist. 





In the last issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory seventy papers 
were rated as having more than 100,000 
circulation. In the absence of further 
information all of these are entitled to 
be rated ‘‘A” in the next issue of the 
Directory, ‘‘A” being the highest 
class rating given. Each of thes2 
seventy publications was notified, Sep- 
tember 25, that in the Directory for 
I8gI no circulation rating greater than 
“exceeding 75,000” copies would be 
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printed in the book, except in cases 
where the actual issues for an entire 
year were made known, and December 
16 was fixed as the time when such 
statements should be sentin, The pub. 
lishers of twenty-three of these periodi- 
cals, out of the seventy, have availed 
themselves of the privilege of furnish- 
ing the actual figures. It is interest- 
ing to observe that several of them 
sustain claims to circulation ratings 
exceeding 400,000 copies each issue, 


THE dispatch from Washington an- 
nouncing the decision of the actor, 
Richard Mansfield, to confine his ad- 
vertising expenditure altogether to 
newspapers has been made the subject 
of considerable favorable comment in 
the daily press. Mr. Mansfield will 
hereafter dispense with the thrilling 
and gaudy lithograph and deny himself 
whatever gratification there may be in 
regarding one’s portrait in the windows 
of half the third-rate stores in town, 
But it is to be regretted that the well- 
known propensity of theatrical people 
for inventing schemes which shall bring 
them gratuitous advertising casts a 
doubt upon the sincerity of Mr. Mans- 
field in this his latest move. Whether 
he had a business eye open to the 
commendatory notices that were sure 
to follow such an announcement, or 
was actuated by nothing deeper than a 
desire to invest his money to the best 
possible advantage, is not altogether 
clear, 

Mr. Mansfield’s analysis of the situa- 
tion, however, is strictly logical. Says 
the impersonator of Jekyll and Hyde: 
‘*A man who does not read the news- 
papers does not attend the theatres.”’ 
The occasional or regular theatre-goer 
uses the theatrical column in his daily 
paper to keep the run of the pieces 
that are being played, and from this 
department, together with the editorial 
notices that are freely accorded the 
theatres, he forms some idea of the 
character of the different productions. 
How much of a factor the lithograph 
and poster are in awakening public 
interest and bringing crowded houses, 
Mr. Mansfield will now undertake to 
determine by practical test. 

We have heard it stated as a fact 
that the lithographing business in cer- 
tain of its branches has been steadily 
falling off, and the reason assigned 
was the growing disposition to adver- 
tise in newspapers. But there really 
is no conflict between the two meth- 
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ods. Each will have to stand on its 
own merits. If lithographs are neces- 
sary adjuncts of the theatrical business 
—as they undoubtedly were at one 
time—no amount of newspaper talk 
will hurt them. But if, on the other 
hand, it can be demonstrated that 
posters are an expensive luxury—a 
sort of lingering of an old custom— 
they will shortly die out. However, 
one thing is certain: the man who 
wants to select a theatre at which to 
pass an enjoyable evening does not 
go out and consult all the bill-boards 
and dead walls in his neighborhood. 
He takes up his favorite newspaper 
and scans its advertising columns. If 
in place of the brief ‘‘cards” they 
now run, theatrical managers should 
print more attractive and more de- 
scriptive advertisements in newspa- 
pers, it is reasonable to suppose that 
they would get the attention of a 
larger circle of people, and that their 
advertising would prove proportion- 
ately more profitable. 





AN enterprising Massachusetts shoe 
manufacturer goes Mr. Douglas one 
better by printing a picture of his shoe 
with his own foot in it. This explan- 
atory note accompanies the cut : 


The faces of manufacturers have been 
shown often in advertisements; this is the 
first time their foot has appeared, 

Here is Heywood’s Foot with a Heywood 
Shoe on it. 


This appropriate catch phrase ac- 
companies it: ‘‘ Heywood is in it.” 
——_—__<@-—_—_— 
A NEEDED REFORM. 


Battimore, Dec, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Could you not “ make a note ”’ of the follow- 
ing for the protection of periodicals : 
One Robert Wilson, an advertising agent, of 
7 College place, New York, agreed to pay 
| i less commission, for one year’s advertis- 
ing in the No Name Magazine, Baltimore 
the same to be paid quarterly, at the end o 
each three months. t the end of the first 
quarter the bill was sent, but Wilson system- 
atically took no notice of it, although he was 
reminded three times of the debt. The No 
Name Magazine carried out in good faith its 
share of the contract. What redress has a 
periodical in a case like this? Yours truly, 
AMERICAN Press Co., 
Publishers Vo Name Magazine. 


New York, Dec. 21, 1891. 
American Press Co.: 

GentTLemMen—Your favor of December 18, 
in reference to Robert Wilson, advertising 
agent, is at hand. f ; 

We think this matter interesting, but before 
undertaking to comment upon it in Printers’ 


18, 1891. 
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Inx we should like to know what you knew of 
Mr, Wilson before opening the account with 
him. Very truly yours, 
Epiror oF “ Printers’ Ink.” 
Battimore, Dec. 23, 1891. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In answer to your letter of the 21st inst., in 
the matter of Robert Wilson, advertising 
agent, we say that: 

We wrote to L, P. Britt, suggesting that he 
should advertise his Safety Bit in our No 
Name Magazine, and, in return, were re- 
ferred to Robert Wilson, who contracted for 
two pages, twelve months, $200, less agent’s 
commission, payable quarterly. At the end of 
first quarter (December 1) we sent our bill for 
$33.33, which, with two other reminders from 
us, were unnoticed. He represented himself 
as advertising manager of the Index Publish- 
ing Co., and, also, as a general advertising 
agent, 37 College place, New York, and adver- 
tising manager of Daheim, a German illus- 
trated magazine, circulating in every State of 
the American Union. 

He should be shown up in Printers’ Ink as 
a protection to publishers from such scamps. 

Yours truly, 
AMERICAN Press Co. 


It is said that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. Just so 
long as publishers continue to accept 
advertisements indiscriminately from 
persons claiming to be advertising 
agents, so long they will continue to be 
victimized. A publisher may be very 
anxious to secure advertisements for 
his paper, but it is obvious that he can 
derive no benefit from securing orders 
for advertisements that are never paid 
for. Financial responsibility is the 
first requisite that the publisher needs 
to assure himself of in dealing with an 
alleged advertising agent. Failing to 
do this he has no one but himself to 
blame if he is never paid at all. 





ee 

THE publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory have been fur- 
nished with statements showing aver- 
age editions of San Francisco dailies to 
have been as follows: 





Chronicle, . . . 2 « « « goto 
all, . a + 56,759 
Examiner, . . . o oo SReuee 


Some persons who pretend to know 
maintain that the man who made one 
of these statements was a prevaricator 
from prevaricatown. The publishers 
of the Directory offer a reward of $100 
to any one who will prove him to be so. 

THERE are two kinds of newspaper 
advertising: the kind that pays, and 
the hap-hazard kind. The answer to 
the question, What shall the advertis- 
ing harvest be? depends largely upon 
when, where and how the seed was 
sown.—Ayer, 














THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER: AS IT WAS, AND 
AS IT IS. 


‘By Foel Benton. 


R. CHAPIN said, more than a 
D generation ago, that any man 

who could cross Broadway at 
Fulton street had brains enough for 
the making of a country editor. This 
was not so severe a disparagement of 
the country editor as it seems on the 
face of the allegation to be. For it 
really did require, and does require 
now, no small amount of gray cerebral 
matter to perform the feat mentioned. 
And when one remembers that Dr. 
Chapin was more than a little myopic, 
and from defective vision could not 
be sure some truck or express wagon 
shouldn’t hit him before he touched 
the opposite curbstone, it is easy to 
understand that the gravamen of the 
comparison was not meant to rest 
heavily upon the editor. 

I am reminded of this humorous 
and forcible hyperbole when I contem- 
plate for a moment the changes which 
have come over rural journalism in 
but little more than a generation of 
time. 

The newspaper of the early boyhood 
of some men still living was almost 
always issued at the county seat, where 
there were usually two—one repre- 
sentative of each of the two great par- 
ties. It was always a weekly, and 
such copies as were not sent out by 
the mail stage were dispatched by a 
horseback rider, or by a market and 
freight wagon often that ran, perhaps, 
twenty-five or thirty miles over the 
country to and from the chief town or 
county seat. It was a great event in 
those days when the paper arrived in 
the back town, for it gave the bucolic 
world its hebdomadal peep into the 
larger world, whose affairs were hence- 
forth to go to sleep again from rural 
notice until the next week’s issue re- 
newed the history. Without a tele- 
graph, without the railway even, with 
exchanges equally as destitute of stir- 





ring topics as his own sheet must 
perforce be, the country editor really 
needed no little wit to print so reada- 
ble a sheet as he often did. 

What he had to depend on mainly 
was, of course, selected ‘‘ miscellany.” 
If he wielded the scissors well, and 
could adapt and quote from the writ- 
ing of others with propriety, he was 
sure of no little local fame, and often 
received a generous support. Import- 
ant court doings, marriages and deaths, 
and an occasional hanging, made up 
the local news; and a steamer arrival 
from Europe, casualties and crimes, 
occasional election returns, and the 
proceedings of Congress and the State 
Legislature, with the President's and 
Governor's messages, afforded the top- 
ics of general interest. Over the 
foreign news was usually put the pic- 
ture of a sailing vessel; and over a 
few stickfuls of anything specially 
new and important—such as the lat- 
est election returns, for instance— 
might be noticed the galloping horse 
and rider, with a long scroll bearing 
some legend, and a numbered mile- 
post near, supposed to be flying rear- 
ward. 

There was an occasional traveler’s 
letter, to be sure, whose writer was 
taking a stage journey, perhaps, of 
fifty or seventy-five miles, and who 
reported the small incidents thereof 
with as much seriousness and wonder 
as now accompany Stanley's accounts 
of African exploration or Stevens’ 
bicycle trip around the world. From 
some little town or post-office hamlet 
there were occasional brief letters 
signed ‘‘ Justitia,” ‘* Vindex,” ‘‘ Ju- 
nius,” or ‘* Spectator,” not giving any 
special local news, but discussing 
some governmental affair of the na- 
tion, State or county in highly rounded 
classical or Addisonian periods, Quite 
often these letters were full of Jeffer- 
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sonian or Federal seritiments, with quo- 
tations from the leaders of these two 
currents of thought; and not seldom 
they were forcibly and gracefully writ- 
ten. 

But a noted place in the country 
weekly of long ago was the Poets’ 
Corner, or ‘‘ The Muse,” as it was 
sometimes termed. Only the other 
day I was looking over a number of 
bound volumes of two or three coun- 
try weeklies from fifty to seventy-five 
years old, and was surprised. at the 
brightness of some of this verse. It 
was both original and selected—the 
latter invariably good, and the former 
occasionally of extreme or notable 
merit. Why shouldn’t it have been? 
Here Whittier first essayed to sing, 
and here Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow 
and others who have achieved fame 
tried their maiden flights. Whittier 
was a blushing boy when the postman 
or paper rider threw the paper contain- 
ing his first effusion over the fence, 
where he was at work with his father, 
but he did not dare to say that he had 
left the farm or the furrow moment- 
arily out of thought for so frivolous a 
business as this. Few readers imag- 
ined that that week’s issue of a coun- 
try paper bore to them the beginning 
of a great and endeared reputation. 

The improvement of the printing 
press and the extension of the railroad, 
with the telegraph soon to follow, 
transformed many things—the country 
newspaper along with the rest. The 
consequent multiplicity of events com- 
pelled conciseness and evolved the par- 
agraphist. The editor could no longer 
enlighten his little town and vicinage 
by editorials a column long; he was 
now also obliged, unless the case was 
extraordinary, to cudgel the villainous 
editor of the scurvy paper up the street, 
in paragraphs only. So much news 
came that must either be boiled down 
or omitted that whole columns of items, 
making from one or two lines only, to 
not more than eight or ten, were a 
weekly necessity. This involved work, 
and developed tact and taste. I don’t 
think the small paragraph, as an insti- 
tution, was observable in country pa- 
pers much over forty years ago; but 
how well it has grown since everybody 
sees. It has played its part admirably 
and represents the American spirit as 
few things do; for in the press of no 
other country do genius and wit corus- 
cate and puncture as they do here. Of 
course, it is not in the country paper 
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alone that such brevity and senten- 
tiousness are common; but it has 
helped along and profited by these 
traits. 

George D. Prentice, the famous 
Kentucky editor, was an adept and 
pioneer in making short paragraphs. 
I think a book of them was once pub- 
lished from his paper. When his 
neighbor across the street said, in a 
political squib, that ‘* Our party knows 
how the land lies on this question.” 

‘*Yes,” said Prentice, ‘‘and the 
land knows how your party 4es on 
this question.” 

Whether in repartee or in direct 
humor, he said some of the most no- 
tably smart things that have ever ap- 
peared in newspapers. But to quote 
further from them would lead us too 
far. 

Next to the short paragraph the most 
distinctive trait of the modern country 
paper is its omnium gatherum of local 
news. It now has hardly less, and 
often more, than a single page of 
township and adjacent village cor- 
respondence, It is true, some of this 
is trivial, but many of the writers of 
it live merely on a country cross-road, 
and perhaps the paper they receive can 
boast for its center little more than a 
double cross-road hamlet. Yet from 
eyery source the readers get what they 
want. They are told all that hap- 
pens and what everyone is doing ; 
that Farmer Jones has put up a new 
horseblock, and Merchant Smith has 
painted his door-yard fence and re- 
paired the front gate. No fish are too 
small for the local net, and the facility 
with which little tidbits of gossip are 
served up is really quite attractive. 

The old country paper was more 
serious and solemn. It rarely printed 
the most of people’s names more than 
twice—when they married and when 
they died. To-day nobody’s name is 
too obscure to escape mention at no 
inconsiderable intervals. The harm- 
less gossip which thus goes about is 
not only what everyone wishes to read, 
but is made necessary by the invasion 
of the metropolitan weekly, which is 
sold at half the country paper’s price. 
The local field the local paper can 
hold, and its prominence is therefore 
justified, 

It is a question whether the modern 
plating and patent-outsiding of the 
country paper is not, in one sense, a 
damage to country journalism. The 
paper can, of course, be made cheaper 
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by these devices, but they also enable 
a stranger to come to your town and 
start almost without capital or much 
concern a rival paper across the street, 
where only one can live. An editor 
of the olden time would have hesitated 
long before allowing one-half his paper 
to be made a hundred miles away, if 
the invention could have been made 
practicable then, and our very best 
country editors who care for control and 
their own personality in their work, 
cling still to the ancient methods. 

I do not believe the average country 
paper now is really so much better 
than the average one fifty years ago. 
It is different because it must be. It 
is made to fit a different environment, 
and to cater to different needs. Once 
the rural reader took only one paper. 
Now he takes several—a daily paper 
and specialized ones, and the maga- 
zines besides, You can leave many 
things out of the country paper to-day, 
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and they will not be missed. But the 
ancient editor had a good deal of the 
magazine’s function as well as that of 
the metropolitan daily’s to fulfill. The 
best of the country papers that our 
fathers read were prime forces in their 
day, and the editor then was a great 
man, and identified with his sheet as 
no editor can be now. He was a good 
giver and taker of blows, and they 
were not of velvet. His weekly argu- 
ment with the other editor near at 
hand was writing of the utmost life 
and vascularity. "T'was the condiment 
for the weekly feast, and though the 
editorial debate exists to-day, to what 
dimensions it has shrunk as a field of 
human interest. To see how good the 
old-time papers were, look in any well- 


‘selected scrap-book of the period in 


which they existed. The country pa- 
per, then at its best, as it is now, was 
one of the pleasantest expressions of 
the human mind, 


WHAT IGNORANCE EXPECTS OF ADVERTISING. 
‘By P. E. Tarbel. 


AS any writer for PRINTERS’ INK 

ever taken up the subject of 

advertising as I have outlined 

it in the title of this article? I think 

not, and still I believe it to be one of 

the most important subjects—one that 

should be carefully looked into and 
talked over, 

However, I want it understood right 
at the start that the Mr. Ignorance 
who is referred to in this article is not 
you, my dear reader; of course I do 
not think it is myself. It is the other 
fellow. If you will keep this in mind 
all the way through, and if you will 
agree with me that you and I are the 
only ones that know all about it, we 
shall get along very well. If I should 
happen to say a few hard things about 
that other fellow, as I said before, re- 
member it is not you, nor yet me. 

I suppose we will have to start at 
the usual place: Where does Mr. Ig- 
norance reside ? 

He lives everywhere. He has an 
indigenous existence. He will thrive 
under any and all circumstances. He 
lives to-day apparently worth millions ; 
to-morrow a bankrupt. He lives in 
the hovel, and then again in the palace 
of the millionaire, but the fact remains 
that Mr. Ignorance does exist. 


I think Mr. Ignorance has his larg- 
est relationship amongst advertisers. 
It is not to be denied that advertising 
generally, as I have stated before, is 
attracting the attention of the’ best 
merchant minds from all over our 
country ; it is fast becoming a science. 
Experts are springing up everywhere 
who claim to be able to teach this sci- 
ence, who will say to the advertiser 
and manufacturer: ‘‘I can make a 
success of your business through my 
advertising.” How just these claims 
are I will not say; but as the expert 
is, in a great many cases, a near rela- 
tive of Mr. Ignorance, we will have to 
mention him. 

I know of an instance where an ex- 
pert went to a leading merchant and 
told him that ke knew all about adver- 
tising, and impressed this merchant 
(who by the way was alse a relative of 
Mr. Ignorance) to such an extent that 
he succeeded in securing an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to advertise this man’s 
business. 

Queer to relate, the expert made a 
failure. He banked on the other man’s 
money, and practiced foolish theories 
in print. He inaugurated a criminal 
waste of the appropriation ; attempted 
to execute ideas which common sense 


















would have taught ordinary advertisers 
(who are not entitled to the title of ex- 
pert) that they were worse than use- 
iess. ‘The expert in this case charged 
a fabulous price for his services (ex- 
perts generally do). He succeeded in 
bringing no returns. It was a case 
where the merchant cast his bread 
upon the waters, and it never came 
back. 

Now let us go into this question care- 
fully and considerately, What does 
the average advertiser expect from ad- 
vertising ? 

Take the local merchant ; he begins 
to think that it is necessary for him to 
advertise. He sees his competitors in 
business do it, and they having such 
an enormous success in business, he 
imagines that it is all due to advertis- 
ing. All that is necessary for him to 
do, to be as successful as his competi- 
tors, is to insert a few commonplace 
advertisements in the local papers pub- 
lished in his city—at least so he argues. 
He looks upon advertising a good deal 
as the average human being looks upon 
the Louisiana State Lottery: ‘* Buy a 
ticket and I may win a fortune.” 

‘* Insert an advertisement,” says he, 
“and my trade will double.” The ad- 
vertisement may be very poor, still the 
merchant expects large results. He 
does not stop to think, or he does not 
know that advertising sells nothing. 
If the advertisement is well written it 
simply excites the mind of the possible 
purchaser, draws attention to his store, 
and demands consideration if the bar- 
gains offered are of a nature to warrant 
investigation. 

All other things must be equal. 

He does not stop to think of this. 
If he advertises a necessity in an at- 
tractive and model manner, he will 
surely bring buyers to his store. If he 
advertises a luxury he will create stu- 
dents in the direction of the luxury 
advertised. If it is something in the 
line of a remedy, patent medicine or 
something like that—well, that is hard 
to answer, and I do not want to an- 
swer it just now. 

Local advertising mediums that the 
merchant can use are few ; he can very 
seldom make a mistake by patronizing, 
at certain rates, every paper published 
in his vicinity. He may be sharp in 
making a contract, but very poor at 
compiling advertisements. He does 
not stop to think that, whether he ex- 
pends $5,000 or $50,000 a year in 
space in newspapers, he should spend 
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10 per cent of it in expert services, so 
that the outlay will yield him the larg- 
est possible returns. 

I think I have said before that con- 
ceit, or vanity, or audacity is the com- 
ponent part of both an expert and 
an advertiser. These attributes, well 
modulated and applied properly and 
carefully to the conditions of different 
cases, are necessary. With a great 
many people audacity, self-esteem, 
vanity (which are all the same thing) 
have an effect, an influence. An ad- 
vertiser and an expert should always 
remember that in advertising generally 
he desires to appeal to all classes of 
people, all manners and sorts of intel- 
lects—in fact, to all sorts and condi- 
tionsof men and women. Advertising 
is a constant and never-ending story— 
a condition of an art as yet in its in- 
fancy, but soon to be a complete and 
perfect science. - 

Every human being has his specia‘” 
ability. I have forgotten where, but 5 
remember reading somewhere some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ A small amount of 
ability, narrow streaks of specialized 
knowledge, are apt to make the pos- 
sessors conceited.” 

Nature is very wise. Were it not 
for this encouraging principle, how 
many small talents and little accom- 
plishments would be neglected? How 
backward the science of advertising 
would be; it would be retrograding, 
rather than progressing. These little, 
narrow streaks of specialized knowl- 
edge in the expert and the advertiser 
are what is bringing this great science 
to the front to-day. 

Conceit is necessary in every branch 
of commerce where a new condition is 
to be inaugurated. Men take it for 
granted that their ideas and principles 
are a success, otherwise no new idea 
would ever be put in shape and no 
money spent upon it; otherwise, no 
merchant would dare come in the field 
and spend from $5,000 to $500,000 per 
year in newspaper advertising. 

“* Talk about conceit as much as you 
like ; it is to human character what 
salt is to the ocean. It keeps it solid 
and renders it endurable. Conceit is 
like the water-repelling power of the 
sea fowl’s plumage, which enables him 
to shed the rain that falls on him and 
the wave in which he dips.” 

When one has had all of his conceit 
taken out of him, when he has lost all 
of his illusions, his feathers will soon 
soak through, and he will fly no more, 
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When an expert and an advertiser 
do not work under the influence of 
vanity, self-esteem or conceit, mark 
me, their advertisements are nz/. 

Audacious self-esteem, some one has 
said, with good ground for it, is always 
imposing. What resplendent audacity 
that must have been which caused a 
man to say: ‘‘I have taken all knowl- 
edge to be my province.” 

Ignorance may be the ruling motive 
power, but that desire to get to the 
front caused the man to say this; it 
caused every advertiser to come out 
to-day and do such splendid work, 
which so many of them are doing. 

Some of the arguments brought 
forth by different experts and advertis- 
ers in your valuable articles at times 
have struck me as doing some harm, 
because, with your great circulation, 
you are bound to strike a large number 
of people who will not stop to con- 
sider the possibility of right or wrong 
in the arguments. 

I know of several writers in the 
field of advertising who are very, very 
sharp as arguers ; but does it not strike 
you sometimes that some of the bright- 
est men in argument are notoriously 
unsound in judgment? I have found 
it so. 

The man who can make the best off- 
hand speech in the court room, or 
rattle off an impromptu speech on 
political economy, or any other subject 
of general interest, is apt to be the 
poorest practitioner when it comes to 
sound arguments, or the laying down 
of lines and rules by which the gen- 
eral run of mankind are supposed to 
be guided. 

We have all to assume a standard of 
judgment in our own minds. A man 
who is willing to take another’s opinion 
has to exercise his judgment in the 
choice of whom to follow, which is 
often as nice a matter as to judge of 
things for one’s self. It does not fol- 
low, of course, that I may not recognize 
another man’s thoughts as broader and 
deeper than my own, but that does 
not necessarily change my opinion ; 
otherwise I would be at the mercy of 
every superior mind that held a differ- 
ent view. 

I refer simply to the broad fields and 
arguments which, if construed, or im- 
pressed upon impressionable minds, 
are apt to be the cause of wasting a 
large amount of money, which other- 
wise in the newspapers’ space might 
prove very, very profitable, There- 
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fore I have convictions as to right and 
wrong in advertising, as well as morals, 

Not long ago a wealthy merchant 
called upon me; he wanted me to 
write some illustrated advertisements 
on a certain brand of whiskey which 
he controlled the sale of. He was 
willing to pay my price—gave me the 
age of the alcohol, its superior ad- 
vantages, etc. I asked him only one 
question : 

‘*Can a man get drunk from drink- 
ing it?” 

He said: ‘* Yes, if he takes enough 
of it; but even then it does not leave 
him with a big head in the morning.” 

Of course I recognized the superi- 
ority of the brand, but declined to do 
the work, because my convictions 
taught me that I would be doing the 
nation generally a grievous wrong if I 
used what little ability I possessed in 
creating drunkards through attractive 
and seductive advertisements. ‘The 
merchant asked me if I were a temper- 
ance fanatic, and if not, upon what I 
based my convictions. I answered 
him with one word, ‘‘ Experience.” 

Will my readers not join me in say- 
ing I was right, or do they also say I 
was a relative of Mr. Ignorance? 

No merchant can enter the advertis- 
ing field without becoming broader in 
principle and more skillful in the 
knowledge of the world generally. 

The ever active and restless power 
of thought, if not applied to what is 
good, will naturally and unavoidably 
engender evil. 

That is the strong point I desire to 
make in this article, that the advertis- 
ers everywhere should employ their 
thoughts when writing advertisements 
upon that which is good, and at no 
time to create an impression in the 
reader's mind that an article is any- 
thing but what it is. 

Be moral about it. You can stretch 
the English language about your 
merchandise. That. is proper. You 
can create a desire in the minds of 
every human being in the world if 
necessary toward obtaining your gocds. 
That is proper. You can use fine 
illustrations, splendid comparisons, 
but your language when it is sifted 
down should be moderate. You 
should never be guilty of an outright 
falsehood when making a statement. 

The average public is much more 
intelligent to-day than the leaders of 
education were fifty years ago. <A 
lasting success built up on advertising 
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must be built upon truth. Keep a 
scrap-book of your advertisements, 
and refer to them every day, and see if 
at any time there is anything in them 
that you would be ashamed to have 
your children see or read. Is there any- 
thing contained in your advertisements 
which your son could point to and say : 
‘* Father lied when he wrote that.” 

A good advertisement is one which 
puts the truth so attractively, so 
pertinently, yet so intelligently, before 
the masses, that they will say: ‘‘I 
want to deal with that man.” 

‘That is where success comes in. I 
think it is only a question of time un- 
til the law will step.in and prevent ad- 
vertisers from using such libellous 
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language as I have seen oftentimes in 
certain advertisements, claiming that 
‘* John Jones’” wash tubs are the only 
decently made wash-tubs—the only 
ones that will hold together; his hats 
the only genuine—all others frauds 
and imitations. 

I hope this reform will soon come— 
sooner than I anticipate—for it is for 
the general good of the fraternity all 
over the United States that we should 
regulate this great and glorious pro- 
fession of ours to such lines that Mr. 
Ignorance may never expect anything 
from ignorant advertising, and that 
good nature, intelligence and ability 
will always receive more than was ex- 
pected from them. 





AN ADVERTISING HORROR. 


PHILANDER 


C. JOHNSON. 


Of people whose likenesses get into print 
The worst and most frequent, by far, 


Is one of a man with a terrible squint, 
Of a man who was cured of catarrh. 


When wisdom I seek on some page that I trust, 
Or in poetry hunt the bizarre, 

The features I find, with dismay and disgust, 
Of the man who was cured of catarrh. 


To some spot I would flee in the southernmost sea, 
And flimsily float on a spar, 

Were I certain that there no reminder could be 
Of the man who was cured of catarrh, 








Correspondence, 
“NO SUBSTITUTE.” 


PartripGce & RicHarDsoN, t 
PuiLaDevpuia, Dec. 28, 1891. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent issue of Printers’ InxK I note a 
criticism from Mr. Wilson, of the Church- 
man, upon the expression, ‘‘ Accept no sub- 
stitute—there isn’t any.” 

It was expected that fault would be found 
with that **Hump” advertisement, for it 
was purposely left open to a palpable objec- 
tion ; but this point of weakness has been 
entirely overlooked in the above criticism. I 
will speak of this feature later on. 

Mr, Wilson objects to the use of the ex- 
pression, “‘ There is no substitute,” on the 
grounds that there is always some way of 
measuring to an emergency. If one means 
fails another can be found. This is true 
enough. When a man’s trouser’s button 
comes off a shingle nail has been made to do 
service in its stead. 

When a nabob’s vehicle breaks down he 
can walk, Either alternative is in the nature 
of a substitute, but is either desirable? 

If you urge a sinner to accept of saving 
grace and add: “It is the only true way— 
there is no substitute,’ you state a truth that 
mundane diversions and distractions, often 
interposed in its place, cannot alter, | 

Pardon the analogy—but the makers of the 
article advertised consider that if has no 
superior and noequal, Toc this point a 
trifle further, grant that they are justified in 
their claims that it is the very best of its kind. 
Then if you want the best—¢here is no substi- 
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man, the greater part of our lation. An 

to do this he will put out thevey best eid 

—for the purpose—the very best cuts he can 

4% or make, or have made, To quote Mr, F, 
t Mills, in to-day's issue of Printers’ Inx 

“ Advertising specialists are of service here,” 
I am yours very truly, E, A. Baker, 


——_+ o> ——_—__—— 
THE PAID WINDOW-GAZER. 
From London Tit Bits. 

The very latest form of advertisement is the 
professional window-gazer. The profession is 
not difficult to learn, 

A couple of men walk down one of the chief 
business streets of a town, Something in a 
shop window attracts their attention. They 
stop and gaze earnestly, and point conspicu- 
ously into the window for some minutes. 
Gradually, of course, a crowd collects, eager to 
discover what can be attracting so much notice, 
When a dozen or fifteen people are collected 
the two gentlemen walk on, to return in a quar- 
terof an hourorso, and repeat the experiment. 

_ These enterprising individuals are profes- 
sional window-gazers, and are paid a weekly 
salary by the proprietor of the shop, which is 
thus constantly surrounded by a little crowd, 
A couple of *‘ gazers’’ will often have several 
shops upon their list, and they are then sure 
of a very respectable income, The inventors 
of this new system of advertising are about 
to establish branches in other towns. 





+> 
BALD WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
From the Philadelphia Record. 


A queer advertisement appeared in a local 
paper yesterday, which began: ‘* Lost—Set of 
teeth and wig.” 





tute. A lesser degree of complet cannot 
act as a substitute for perfection itself, An 
ordinary hook is not (in this sense) a substi- 
tute for a perfected hook. But enough of 
this. The objection to the advertisement 
which was overlooked is that “ accept no sub- 
stitute—there isn’t any,” isananomaly. In 
other words, if there is no substitute how can 
youaccept one? It isnot good English, But 
this very badness was balanced between the 
writer and some friends before it was finally 
used, and it was decided that it would be a 
point of value if it caused criticism, If one 
can use a blemish with discretion it can be 
made to answer a good purpose, 
It is better to be damned than neglected. 
Cuas. M, Snyper. 
Ps Se ne en 


ADVERTISING FOR FOOLS. 


Rozinson-BaKER ADVERTISING Bureau, ( 
ew York, December 30, 1891. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to the matter of the advice given 
by the patent medicine promoter, mentioned 
in your issue of this date, to prepare adver- 
tisements for fools and ignoramuses, may I 
permitted to express the opinion that for 
some particular lines of business the advice is 


If a man has something he wants fools and 
ignoramuses to buy, let him, by all means, 
ap) to them in his advertising. 

here are various kinds of wisdom, and col- 
lege professors and wise men are not always 
yo aspen terms, The great mass of the 
merican people are by no means fools and 
ignoramuses any more than they are college 
professors and wise men. 

A self-respecting advertiser, with reputable 

goods to sell, will endeavor to attract in his 


announcements the public, 7. ¢., the average 









































AD iit Goopwit, 1215 Broadway, NY. 
500 $10. F. L. BABCOCK, Lyme, Conn. 
TO LICE on Hens, etc. Particulars 
PIANOS, Sart ro ead Wakogton Ns. 
PATENTS wrizdtftart Washington D.C: 
LETTERS 5 Or Roxsoi6, Boston.” 
SILK PIECES vistn tities Ferry ks: 
New HAven, Cory. 

NEWSPAPERS fir. bovtesiteadese, N'Y 
PEORIA HERALD, sustis, fatafixy: 
To write ads. well is an art. I 
BOSTON, Sarieas puke Se 


ADDRESSES — Southern Connecticut, 
DEAT Free. D.J. LAMBERT, Apponaug, R. I. 
SRS EN un BEE Boonville Mo. 
COLLEGE-MAN rescues Sst. Students. 
GSP ALS. 4M ORO" PRINTERS 

ashington St. 





00 WILL PAY for 4 lines, once, in 
— THE HOME CIRCLE, St. Louis. 
— 75,000 copies. Why not try it? 








WATCHES FOR PREMIUMS. 


For Newspapers, Clothiers, etc., etc. 
Special lot for sale at low prices. Write for 
descriptive circu! 


BAIRD CLOCK CO., Plattsburgh, N, Y. 
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—-. ENVELOPES. 
| Cc. R. SMITH, 
Prices. Phila. 
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WOOD clita alae PETRI GELS) 
The Eveni Jourpalr|® 
made. ‘Send for p roots. CEN TIAL 

"N, Columbus, O, 

est evening circulation in California. 
High character, pure tone, family newspaper. 
iF you WANT ote ine for I 2 
Spencerian Pens xew york. 


Advertisers say i 4 14,000 
$i Al gums PRESS ASSOCIA 
The Art of Advertising; ¢;,' How "2 
vertising 5S. The whole th: 
$12 ee or ngrave & 00 r 
aus Print 100 visiting cards for $1. 


81 8.6 6th St., 

Portraits—Made to order from 

aa n Francisco Bulletin 
Zcents. J. TERRY, Box » 
BELLMAN BROS ., Toledo, O. 7 aeons. 








GOLDTHWAITE’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL MACAZINE. 


CIRCULATION UNIVERSAL. 
Al 
BLI Cc ea ue ( * ertisers. 


BPIR N ION eT. wah 


8 KEYSTONE LIST. 


150 weekly located tire fist, 70 in -— and 
N.J.; ten one time, entire 
for list. B. L. NS, 10 Spruce St., 











| Write and Draw|s 


for Feertine and Dr. Pierce’s medicines. F, 
CR Y, Specialist in the Preparation of 
Ldeectistng’ Matter, 822 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAYTON (0) TIMES|** 
inn NEWS 








Sendfion Estimate 

















PRESSWORK. 


Large Runs Solicited. 
Facilities 300 Reams Daily, 
GIBB BROS. & MORAN, 


PRINTERS, 
45-51 Rose Street, - New York. 


COMPOSITION—ELECTROTYPING— BINDING. 


$14 tag 62 —— 














Desk Catalogu 
WM. L. LS ELDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Arthur's New Home Magazine 


Illustrated, Philadel, wi, guarentecs OC 800,000 
circulation for 1892. and cheapest advertis- 


ing in America. 
w 
romaxe RUBBER STAMPS 
Latest Improved Process. Circulars 
free. BARTON MFG. CO., 318 Broadway, N. % 
66 ” 
MarR! omic. Begrent 
. writer. 








wri t Write me. 
i WHEATLEY. Chicago, Tl 


Originality is the essence of advertising. 
CRANE concocts 
Acceptable Advertisements in 
Prose or Poetry. 


The W ays are dark in politics. 
The Tricks, they say, are vain, 

But neither &, A true 
In buying ADS from C ANE. 


JEROME A. ORANE, Clinton, Mass. 




















WE CAN 


INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS ! 


THE R. J. GUNNING Co., 
Sign Advertisers, 
297 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 








We control over 5000 cars 
Read our Little Book 
Advertis 
any ad 


on Street Car 


ine Mailed to 
dress. 
CARLETON & KISSAM, 


limes Bldo, New York 
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San Francisco Call. 
Daily ",100—Sunday, 61,861. 

N per of ike Fuctic Coast, 
food of love, er on.—Shaks. 


The 
in Ci 


If music 
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cece The shrewd advertiser 





SCHOOL BoaRD AL, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. City 


COLLECT YOUR OLD SUBSCRIP- 
TION ACCOUNTS. 

| for THE BRYAN 
{insist sires Sy rae Jean 
i MORE THAN $3,000 
ingubscription accounts handed down by a pre- 
vi worth- 
onthe, booksto"dny but fori ding, which would be 
on the books at how to eallect your nt meth- 
py ret tll yo, Toadress 2. J. KTOHER, 
cou 5 5 


42, 
Bryan ‘Bryan, oO. 
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The Agricultural Monthly with the Largest 
Circulation West of the Alleghenies. 
We promised 70,000 per wnonth. We are 








giving 78,000, 
May, $1,460. eee. 72,900. 
June, $8,500. October, 77,000. 
July, 71,000. November, 81, 000. 
August, 72,800. December, 79,460, 


Total, eight months, 624,127 ; average, 78,016. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


PARAGON SHORTHAND. 


plest, most legible and rapid. 
euvan VARY. EASY LESSONS. 
Mastered'in from one to two weeks. 
The muothed te the mivet pupetioal in wo, , is per- 
wan end tes the very Rabeteninements 
Send for copy of "editorial in Times Democrat. 
PARAGON SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


186 ——- St., 
ORLEANS, 


Judge Library Napazine. 


A High-Class Ten Cent ane tee with 
85,000 Circulation th. 











80 a 
WILLET F. CO ° K, 
Advertising Manager of “JUDGE,” 
NEW YORK. 
, Send for circular headed “‘ PRINTERS’ INK,” 








should have space in the 


¢|Worcester Spy 


Daily, Sunday, Weekly. 





Best medium in Central Massachusetts. 





ESTABLISHED, 1770. 





THE SPY PUBLISHING CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 











weap 
iS The answer is 


“UES!” 


To those who have read my arti- 
cles in Printers’ Ink, and want to 
know, I say “‘yes, 


| WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. J do it in a way 


of my own; I design in type and 
cuban printed — 
won’t take any more business 


than I can do justice to—either. 


N. A. LINDSEY, 
No. 10 Broad Street, Boston. 
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“Other People’s Opinions’’—No. |. 


“ RICHARDSON’s Known CIRCULATION,” 
15 Tribune Pilling. 

NEw York, April 28, 91. 
Mr. Jno. S. GREY 


Dear Sir: —The last drawings in rough 
sketch, as you call them, have come to hand, 
and I to state that’ if, when smooth fin- 
ished, ez oeoes as in the rough, I shall 

be perfectly sat 
In this connection, ‘allow me to state that I 
am very much pleased with all the advertise- 
ments you have pre for me. I think 
you show an ao “grasping of the 
situation ”—a perfec oct ge enius—in the design- 
ing. and writing of ads., that so many s0- 
“EXPERTS” atte mpt, but so few suc- 


ete cml NK RICHARDSON. 
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TH St Aten 
et A Fag RA» DIRECTORY. 


sett ovident proposition. The first regular Directory of Canadian News- 
Many newspaper publishers | papers is now on the press and will be ready 

make money because they | about December lith—nearly ee 

have learned the way. These — advertiser wants to on the 
publishers tell how it is done 

\ ‘ in the National Journalist, Edition tsntted. ; 

’ nd testify thatasingle num-| 4- McKIM & CO., Advert vertising A Agents, 
ber of that paper containing MONTREAL, CANADA. 

j int 


this 
worth $100. It costs $2 a year. e 

Advertisers must remember that to catch cus- | ¢ [se RIPANS TABULES regulate ‘the 
tomers it is necessary to advertise in a paper stomach, liver and .bowels, 
that goes to buyers in every section of the coun- jeasant 
try. That paper is the CHICAGO NATIONAL 
JOURNALIST, 21-2 Plymouth Place, Chi- 
cago, I. 


Vis ICFOR 


Si orearnng 
: in 




















ery other syns r disease that resul! 
from impure blood or & failure in the pro = 
rf their functions by 





x, Co., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. mo 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO paid. 
MPANY, P. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Speclal Agents, |S LaxG CHEMICAL COMP 
Chica,o, New York and Philadelphia. ] 


MAGAZINE ; new management ; the only organ of the ** Woman's 
HOPE | TUAICER fssertes haber agreement organi actin vem 


Che Christian Avoorate. 


CIRCULATION over 50,000 copies WEEKLY. 
the body cal Christians o 


mH of the Church’ ‘in every ee KF the country is very Ba Its ad 
columns are under most careful supervision, nothi ache issible that is in any way offensive 
to the most refined taste or of the character of whic there is any reasonable ie doubt. 


MUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PRINTING INKS! 


in exchange for 


ADVERTISING SPACE 


Newspaper publishers wishing to contract for their regular supply 
of PRINTING INKS, and pay for the same, wholly or in part, in 
ADVERTISING SPACE, are invited to address 


DANIEL F. BARRY, Manager 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 


» P. Pres. 
Gnas. it ent, Bec. * * - - New York. 
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** The London (Canada) Advertiser, 
the most influential paper published 


in Western Ontario.” Extract from 
article entitled ‘‘ Canadian Journalists 
and Journalism,” in December New 
England Magazine. 





THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 

Q. What is Ontario? 

A. The chief Province of Canada. 

Q. Western Ontario ? 

A. The richest part of the Province. 
It lies west of Toronto, north of 
Cleveland, and embraces the fertile 
250 miles between Detroit and Sus- 
pension Bridge. Western Ontario, of 
which London is the railroad capital, 
and the ‘‘London Advertiser” its 
prophet, contains nearly one-third of 
the population of the entire Dominion. 

Q. What is the advertising moral ? 

A. Where the ‘‘ moral is plain,” no 
need of a pile-driver to rub it in. 
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The Rural Publishing Co., 
Times Building; 
New York,’ Dec. 29, 1891. 
Messrs, Geo. P. Rowell & Co,: 
Gentlemen—We are obliged to re- 
turn your order for Dr. X. ‘The word- 
ing of this ‘‘ad” seems to be such 
that our readers would be disappointed 
when they applied for and received the 
goods promised. We wish to guard 
against this. We encourage our read- 
ers to patronize the business advertised 
in The Rural New Yorker, and we 
wish every attempt they make in this 
direction to result satisfactory to them. 
We do not think this would be the re- 
sult with the business in question. We 
hope you will appreciate our position 
in this matter, and trust you will cancel 
the order. Very truly yours, 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Joun J. DILLon. 





THE BEST 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Is that which causes the careless reader to prefer Your Goods, Your 
Store, Your Offer, to that of your competitor’s, and competition in 
business was never more keen than it is to-day. 

THE “‘ BOOK OF IDEAS FOR ADVER- 

TISERS”’ Puts THEORY TO THE TOUCH, 
and shows by practical example just how to cay and compose your 


advertisements to produce a preference in your 
The price of this Novel Book is just One Dollar. 


the reader. 


avor in the mind of 
Address 


D. T. MALLETT, Aovertisinc Arcnitect, NEW fIAVEN, Conn. 


[Descriptive Primer Free.] 


Box 108 





The Advertiser’s Busy 


Bee. 


ONCE READ-—ALWAYS READ. 


Taz Busy BEE is a semi-monthly 


an able editor, who is aided by a compe 
cles with a 


tising and journalists. No advertiser should 


journal devoted exclusively to the interest of adv 
tisers and journalists. The literary a of this ‘4 rae 


— is under the supervision of 
of assistants. Every issue contains arti- 


t corps 
lenteous stock a Sleuinaon on yy subjects pertaining to advertisers, adver- 


WITHOUT THE BUSY BEE. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
$2.00 per Year. 
1.00 per Six Months. 
.50 per Three Months. 
-10 per copy. 
Send ten cents for sample copy. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
$0.20 per agate line. 


ak: ] oor - 
7. fra ff" pase. 
over 





. fend 
pe ° 
Special discounts for ‘con tinued d Insertions. 














For further information address the publisher, 


E. C. BEDELL & CO., DES MOINES, I10",A. 














THE 


NEW YORK LEDGER 


is for sale at all news-stands at 


5 Cents a Copy. 





Subscription, $2 a year. Sam- 


ple copies mailed free. 


Address: 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Cor. Spruce and William Sts., N. Y. 
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Sunday School Times, 
_ PHILADELPHTA. 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Chri Standard 





Put 
Them 
On 
Your 
List 


i 
i 


E isco} jue ered 
Vnristian ing or. 
hristian Recotthe. 
Lutheran. 
BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore Baptist 
Epi 1M dist. 
‘;riscoenl Bemaget. 


= ¢ 

These papers. have. been. published 
so long (from 12 to 60.years), and hold 
the confidence of their readers so firm- 
ly, that now there: is no.other way by 
which a general. advertiser can cover 
this field so easily, cheaply and well, 























as by advertising in ,these favorite 
home weeklies, ¥: 4} 
“ One 
Price 
Advertising 


Without Duplication 
of Circulation 
HOME 


BEST 
JOURNALS 14 WEEKLIES 
Every Week 
Over 270,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 


—_= 








° 


° 


—— 


”* HARTFORD TIMES 


OAILY CHACULATION 


12,000 

















‘Tue Unrrep States Navy, desiring to buy 
twenty moderate-priced watches, invited the 
leading American manufacturers to send 
watches for trial and rating at the Naval 
Observatory in October and November last. 
One hundred and thirty-eight watches of dif- 
ferent makes were sent in. It has beer offi- 
cially announced that a Seth Thomas Watch 
stood first in the trial and the Seth Thomas 
Watches averaged the best.—PhAila. Times, 
February 18, 1890. 





Do YOU Know 
That the 


Seth Thomas Wateh 


is the Best Watch 
for the price that is 
made in America? 





Publishers and others offering watches as 
premiums would do well to write to 


Set Thomas Clock C0, 


49 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 
is in the eating. Three months ago we sold 
Pittsburg’s Most Enterprising Dail 
eee sAt Ie Moat Ne ie 


*‘MO13E Y¥311L31 GvauYy 





PITTSBURG, Nov. 24, 1891. 


BAIRD CLOCK C0., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
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The Toledo Blade 


The only paper in Ohio that pub- 
lishes in every issue its actual circula- 
tion. The circulation of the Daily 
Blade for the third week of December, 
I8gI, was: 





13,600 
13,700 
"13,900 
14,000 
13,900 
16,200 


Monday, - <= «= 
Tuesday, - 
Wednesday, - - 
Thursday, - <- 
Friday, - = = 
Saturday, - -« 





Circulation of Weekly Blade 
December 24th 
115,000 





For Advertising Rates in either edi- 
tion, address 
THE BLADE, 


Toledo, Obio. 





HALIFAX 


) fe ome 


the 


“ erald” 


Sa i wea tof 


“Chronicle” 


the other eta’ of the political Achd, ast and is pro- 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE, 


Times BvILDING, - ° New Yorks. 








oe @ ® 
CATCH. 2 «© 
e®e3e8® 
THE @®eee® 
eee ®@ 
FYE. eee 
of the reader is what most adver- 
tisers desire to accomplish. 


We prepare attractive advertise- 
ments, with or without illustra- 
tions, deliver our customer the com- 
pleted advertisement in the form 
of an electrotype and charge him 
in accordance with the time and 
talent devoted to his order. 





GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISERS who want to see a handsome eijgcular, one 
well calculated to do the service expected of it, are advised to 
communicate with Percy Procter, advertising agent, at Cin- 
cinnati, O., and obtain his pamphlet entitled “t Advertising.” 
It is doubtless intended for free distribution, Mr. Procter 
does business on the right plan, and so.excellent arg several of 
his announcements that the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, in 
their calling as advertising agents, have decided to gvail them- 
selves of Mr. Procter’s wording in several instances, and as 
they necessarily have to do this without credit to him, they 
hope that this will be considered by him as a courteous and 
sufficient acknowledgment.—Printers’ Ink, Nov, a§, "91. 





A new and enlarged edition of “Advertising” 
has just been issued. As Mr. Procter’s: method of 
conducting the advertising business is peculjar to 
himself, and as his pamphlet contains specimen 
advertisements of his clients who have achieved 
phenomenal success, “ Advertising” canngt fail to 
interest or instruct present and prospective adver- 
tisers. A copy will be sent to any addresg on 
receipt of four cents in stamps by Percy Procter, 
Cincinnati, O. 














Accident Does it pay to insure against ac- 
ey cident is no longer an open 
Reliable question. 
Company | What you want to know is the 
— Bs ped a best company in which to 
Cre f— Fer s— 


take accident insurance. 


Perhaps the following FACTS 
will help you: 


The United States Mutual Accident Associ- 
ation has more accident insurance in force 
than any other organization in the world. 

It pays more indemnity every year than 
did any other six mutual accident associations. 
CHARLES B. PEET, Pres. It has $x10,000 emergency fund besides 

JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec. other ample cash assets. 
and General Manager. A $5,000 policy with full indemnities costs 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway, $15 per year in one payment or $4 quarterly. 
NEW YORK. $5 membership fee payable first year only. 
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DON’T ADVERTISE IN 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


UNLESS You Want to Reach High-Class Buyers. 





CONCEDED FACTS: 


HARPER’S BAZAR stands at the head of the Fashion Journals of 
America. 


HARPER’S BAZAR circulates among the refined and intelligent. 
HARPER’S BAZAR is in every sense a Home Paper. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is more largely used by representative 
advertisers than any other periodical of similar character. 





MORAL: ADVERTISE IN HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FORTUNE? CT 


Is a fickle thing, but the wheel of fortune indulged in by those who use Allen’s Lists 
for results, pleases everybody. 
hen the shrewdest and most successful general advertisers stay in a list the year 

round, is it not pretty conclusive evidence that it pays? We look at it that way. ..How do 
you look at it? : 

It has been said that Allen’s Lists are the Lucky 12. Advertisers know, 
and hundreds are able to trace their royal road:to success from their first trial of Allen’s Lists. 

Perhaps we can help you for February, one of the great harvest months. Allen’s Lists 
have a record of overa million a month, on a regulation track, covering a period of over 20 
years, steady and constant growth. Sm need no kite-shaped track for a record. 

How about your Ad. for January? Is it where it will help you financially? If not, 
would it not be wise: to investigate? 


Forms for February issues close January 18th. 


ALLEN’S LISTS, Augusta, Maine. 
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To Retail Advertisers. 


Your name, address and business on your firm’s 















letter-head, sent to me, will bring you by return mail, 
$100 worth of illustrated advertising ideas, coupled 
with a definite business proposition, the acceptance of 
which ought to double your income. 


Don’t write unless you are actually in business. 
Blank applications not answered. 


“PAUL PRY" 
P. E. TARBEL, 
Expert at Profitable Advertising. 
51 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED 


High Grade Advertising | 


ATA 


LOW COST. 


Yearly Rates, 
50 CENTS PER LINE PER INSERTION. 


“Golden Days” 


(123,000 Copies .Weekly). 


Address R. A. CRAIG, | 
Advertising Manager, 
121 Times Building, 7 New York. 
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a pATION 


W.D. BOYCE LIST 


OF BIG WEEKLIES. 
THE SATURDAY BLADE. 
THE CHICAGO LEDGER. 
THE CHICAGO WORLD. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 25, 1891. 








Gro. P. Rowetit & Co., 
Publishers of American Newspaper Directory, 
j 10 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
© GENTLEMEN: Ip reply to your request for a statement from me as to the circulation of 
the SaruRpay BiLApe and Cuicaco LepGer for publication in your Directory, would state 
that the weep average on the BLape for the past year was over 209,000 copies weekly, and 
on the CHICAGO LEDGER 103,000 copies weekly. The Cuicaco Worn, which I represent, 
contract& to préve 50,000 copies weekly for 1892. The present publisher, Mr. Adsit, has only 
been in —— three months. I contract to prove an average circulation combined on the 
Biape, LepGer and Wor-p of 400,000 copies weekly for 1892. 
in ving any figures, quotations, signs, references, or ratings in your Directory, give what 
i I have always proved my claims) or leave my papers out entirely. 


I send this letter by registered mail. 
Yours respectfully, W. D. BOYCE. 
P. §.—I arrive at the circulation figures given above on the BLapg and Lepcrr by tha 
amount of paper used and postage paid. Truly, W. D. Boyce. 





Met Advt. Rates, $1.60 per line—3 Papers—only 2-5c. per line per 1000. 








HE circulation of 

many a medium 
is so largely inflated 
that advertisers 
find to their sor- 
row they have paid 
largely for ‘‘ wind,” 
and have been 
‘‘knocked out” by 
that element. 














“What is inside, Motber ?’’ 


We have on our sub- 
séription list 200,000 paid 
early subscribers. See 
W. . Simpson’s letter in 
Printers’ Ink Dec. 23, 
gl. THE 


Mayflower, 
FLORAL PARK,N. Y., 
Is not loaded with“ wind.” 
Circulation for 1892 will 
AvERAGE 300,000 

copies per month. 
Rates advance March tt, 

















“Wind, my son, WIND!” 
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qT FEW MEN 


succeed in doing everything they at- 

tempt equally well. Fewer men succeed 

in doing well more than one_ thing. 
This is essentially an age of specialists. 
LONGFELLOW said : ‘‘ Find out what you can do, 
and then work at it like a Hercules.” He might 
have-added : ‘‘and do nothing else”—but that’s 
implied. 


(‘We don't attempt the impossible.””"—Printers’ Ink, December 23d, 1891.) 


To successfully conduct a mercantile business re- 
quires ability of an entirely different order from 
that necessary to construct a paying advertisement 
of it. It is seldom that one man can do both ; the 
known instances are rare. 

The ‘‘ point of view” is the important thing—to 
write up a business or an article from the buyer's 
side. The merchant can’t do this very well. We 
can, because it’s our business to, and we know 


how; and we do nothing else. 


We are advertising specialists; we prepare paragraphs, pages, 
pamphlets. We haven’t a monopoly; we can’t charge too 


much, And if we shouldn’t suit you —— 


Rosinson (James A.)-Baker (E. A.) Apvertisinc Bureau, 


Twenty-fifth Street, West ; Number One. New York. 
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A man who has lived all his life in a great 
metropolis like New York or Chicago is so 
far removed in fact and 1n affiliation from the 
great agricultural class in this country that it 
is a matter of some difficulty for him to com- 
prehend the unpretentious amusements of 
our farming community, and the simplicity of 
their everyday existence. Hamlin Garlin’s 
stories of the Main Travelled Roads, recently 

ublished, have evidently awakened a new 
interest in the farmer of the West, and the 
tales that Mr. Howe writes of the Country 
Town are widely read. Denman Thompson 
kinder sorter carries a fellow back to the days 
when he was a barefooted boy doing chores 
down on the old farm. It’sa long, long time 
since then, and the ‘only thing that serves to 
remind him occasionally of the days that are 


no more is a little verse tucked in the corner. 


ofa oneness, about a deserted farm, wrung 
from the heart of some poor devil, who would 
give all he’s worth to get back the peace and 
comfort he hasn't known since he left it. 

In a country like ours, in which more than 
half the mw pee is engaged in agricu]tural 
and kindred pursuits, it is not strange to find 
our sympathy responding quickly to every 
demand made by the farmer upon it. The 
pleasures of a country life are necessarily 
restricted and the 
amusements limited, 
There are few people 
who are aware that 
most of the 
farms are situ- 
ated miles and 
miles away 
from railroads; 
ithe extent of 
their rural ex- 

rience having 

een inthe di- 
rection of some 
country town 
which they 
have visited 
during the sum- 












™ mer, and where every 
convenience is provided 

JUSTIN TIME TO (1n the advertisement). 
GET AN ORDER OFF But take the community 
TOACOMFORT outside of the con- 
necting link with 


ADVERTISER. 





civilization, and they are to a very large ex- 
tent dependent upon their own resources, and 
find enjoyment in simple pleasures that we 
might pass unheeding. In the long winter 
evenings, especially, time is apt to drag 
heavily, and anything that tends to lighten 
the dullness of a winter night is ea erly 
seized upon and anxiously awaited, his, 
then, is Com/ort’s great stronghold upon its 
constituency. The majority of its millions of 
readers are inhabitants of the back “ dees- 
tricts’’; and Comfort comes to them as a 
perfect paragon of pleasure ; the whole family 
gather round the rd at night to hear its 
contents read aloud by some member, to 
whom this task 
is at once an 
honor anda 
pleasure, 

The amount of 
matter printed 
every month in 
Com/fortisa 
revelation to the 
cosmopolitan 

ublisher. 

very phase and 
feature of 
human life is - 
touched upon, 
Nota line that is 
calculated to ine = 
struct, amuse or 
interest this 
great and diverse 
audience is al- AS A PARAGON OF PLEASURE, 
lowed to escape. 
The compilation of such a paper is, therefore, 
a matter involving the closest sympathy with 
the farmer and a rare discrimination of what 
will please the various tastes in his social and 
family affairs. This alone is a matter of no 
small moment, but when cleverly done satis- 
factorily accounts for the enormous and rapid 
growth of Com/fort’s circulation, The de- 
mand is there, and it is simply a matter of 
catering to it successfully. A great deal is 
crowded into every issue; more, sometimes, 
than the publishers care tc give for the 
sake of the paper typographically. But 
the readers do not mind small type, in 
fact, prefer it. What they want is some- 
thing brim full of good cheer, They 





COMFORT COMES TO THEM 























have not the opportunity 
stesee, 0 obtain much in the 


month- 
ey 3 of 
ye omfort 
mse’ is made 
they 
want 
enough in 
it to keep 
3 them going un- 
‘til the next 
issue, The 


PLAIN PAPER FoRComForT ‘thousand and 
one things 


COMING FROM THE MILL, treated upon 


in the way of Suagypetions and Advice to both 
Old and Young, Hints on Making the House 
More Attractive. Suapesions for Intellectual 
Development, Sketches of History and 
Travel, Biographies of Distinguished Men, 
Common Sense Talks by the Attic Phil- 
osopher, Aunt Minerva, Uncle Josh, etc., are 
features that hold the attention of every 
reader from month to month. New depart- 
ments are added from time to time, and the 

uality of the illustrations are in keeping with 
the general character of the paper. 

In our youth, the spelling bee, singing 
school, the husking bee, and a thousand and 
one other things served to while away the 
long hours of a winter eyening. But a thirst 
for knowledge, a desire to live better, to sur- 
round ourselves with more comforts and more 
conveniences is one of the evidences of the 
development of the modern farmer. In the 
commercial columns of Com/ort every month 
there appears the announcement of an endless 
array of articles designed to beautify the 
home, to add comfort to the physical being 
and which reveal to the ambitious member of 
the family many ways in which the income 
may be increased, and they seem to be an in- 
exhaustible source of interest to Com/ort’s 
readers. Almost any small thing that is 
clearly described and offered at a reasonable 
figure, and that can be sent by mail, or pianos 
or other large articles going by freight or ex- 
press, ap als at once to aconstituency who 
are una’ le to supply their wants in any other 
way and who are glad to have the store 
brought, as it were, directly to their own 
house, and it is by this means we carry lots of 
big ads., there being 327 different ads, in 
December issue. It is not an unusual thing, 
therefore, to see a whole family looking over 
the advertising columns of Com/ort, each re- 
mitting ten, twenty and thirty cents to the 


wanes 


— 
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MAIL CARRIER FIFTY YEARS AGO, 
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different firms who have offered goods for 
sale through that medium, and which often- 
times lead up to disposing of hundreds of 
dollars’ w of merchandise, To thosenot 
accustomed to business of this sort this seems 
strange, but as a matter of fact, when you re- 
move people to a country town where they 
have no time to patronize even the general 
stores, and are imprisoned in their own do- 
main for weeks at a time by impassable roads 
and severe weather; it is no wonder at all 
that even small advertisements are so 
ductive. Constant repetition of this fact has 
given birth to that famous aphorism now in 
use by advertisers all over the country, “ If 
you put it in Com/ort it pays.’ -It seems 
destined to become a phrase of national - 
tation, and may perhaps in time rival Mr. 
Eastman’s " 

Few persons not acquainted with the details 
of the publishing business can form any idea of 
what one million copies of Comfort means, It 
means that one car-load of the regular railway 
car size is sent out every day for nine da 
It means that one of these nine cars, after 
being loaded in Augusta, is sent on their desti- 
nation all over the country, some finally end up 
where the temperature is fifty degrees below 
zero, and little business has been transacted 
beyond sending to the general store for pro- 
visions and for Com/fort; other cars find 
their last stopping place where the golden 
crescent sinks beneath the blue waters of the 





ATTACKING A MAIL COACH, 


Gulf of Mexico, and summer is eternal. 
When these nine cars leave Augusta neither 
sleet, hail nor snow can impede their journey, 
Nor can the order of any Labor Union, nor 
strike, nor riot effect one single stick in their 
construction, They are United States Mail 
trains, and everything gives way before them. 
Should every road in the United States be 
tied up these cars with ** Com/forts” would 
be manned and cariy their burden to their 
destinations, Armed men guard mail trains 
at all hours of the day and night, and many a 
poor fellow has sold his life discharging his 
duty to Uncle Sam, There is no escape from 
an unlawful attack on one of the Wnited 
States Mail trains, and the certainty of mail 
orders through Com/fort may be depended 
uzon, The state of the weather that so 
seriously interferes with a man’s business in 
the city is powerless to touch his mail orders. 
They come right along, and they pay. The 
rate is higher in Com/ort than in any other 
paper in the world, except La Petit Journal, 
in Paris, but it has also the largest ‘bona-fide 
circulation and the largest number of adver- 
tisements. When the wary advertiser selects 
One medium above all others it is safe to fol- 
low the lead. Space can be had at all the 
agencies, or of The Gannett & Morse Con- 
cern, Augusta, Maine. ‘N. Y. Office, W, T. 
Perkins, Mgr., 23 Park Row. 


—From Dec. Art in Advertising, 
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ANGAS 


TO ADVERTISE 


IN THE 


Northeastern States. 





Of the three million square miles, sixty-five million people 
and .twenty thousand newspapers of the American Union, 
162,065 square miles, 17,401,591 people and 5,004 newspapers 
are found in what may be denominated the NORTHEASTERN 
STATES, consisting of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. These are among the oldest, richest and 
most densely populated, and here are‘printed a very large pro- 
portion of the leading American newspapers. The aggregate 
circulation each issue is 23,838,750. The most important ones 
are naturally found in New York city, Boston and Philadelphia, 
and some of these make their way into every other State and 
_ Territory. Other important points where good papers abound 
are Albany, Newark, Trenton, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Lewis- 
ton, Portland, Manchester, Burlington, Springfield, Hartford 
and Providence. 

For information concerning the cost of advertising, 


address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 





A list of all the leading towns of the Northeastern States, including evety 
place having 5,000 people, and every county seat with 3,000, and naming the 
best newspaper published in each place will be sent to any address for ten two- 
cent stamps. 
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CAN YOU ESTIMATE THE VALUE OF THE 


Combined Circulation? 





PORTLAND “One Paper ina State a 
OREGON 1AN The-OregpnianyorOregoi 

PHILADELPHIA —“Oneof the four dailies in 

CHICAGO 

KANSAS CITY “hvatuableo indispensable, 

MEMPHIS APPEAL ‘Most powerful of 

DENVER =“ Pars, jna State! 

SALT LAKE “Or Paper ina State”, 
TRIBUNE “St Lake trisunejor Utah’ 

BALTIMORE © Never 


* Swonw Avenage 
BECKWITH 
eat CK , 





(AGO. NEW YORK, 





ITEM the Udexceeding 15000078086 182/88) #8. 
TIMES “Has stood, the Test. 40004 60000 


TIMES rnearen 


AVALANCHE. Southern News papers” 17500 24000, oa 
REPUBLICAN “PENVER REP ron covonnnc/ 6M. n2450| 4000, 


8,500; 100 3500, 


MORNING HERALD Disappoints” ‘poy Reanayasy 


ent foreign 7 
& 509 Tre Rookery, is Pinas dy, 
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Miscellanies. 








THIS AGE OF ADVERTISING, 
What we shall see next.—Li/z. 


Undertaker (to dying editor)—What 
epitaph shall we place on your tombstone ? 

Editor (feebly)—We are here to stay.—Az#- 
lanta Constitution. 


And He Makes Music, Too.—The 
man who runs a partisan country paper and 
prints it on a hand press may not be an Ital- 
ian, but he owns a hand-organ all right 
enough,—St. Joseph Daily News. 


Hot In the Neck, —Mensging Edi- 
tor: We shall have to lay you off, Mr. Screed. 
Sorry ; but I hope you feel resigned to what 
can't be helped. 

Screed—No, I don't feel resigned a little 
bit; I feel fired !—Puck. 


Jaysmith— I’m going to sue the 
Howler for libel. It called me a thief. 

McWatty —But papers are allowed to print 
the news, you know. 

| oe —But that isn’t news. 

cWatty—True enough. Everybody knows 
it now.—/udge. 

The Prohibition editors who were 
recently in session at Chicago unanimously 
resolved that their papers were not read 
enough, If it’s any consolation to those gen- 
tlemen there's a whale army of editors who 
succumb to the influences of the seductive 
cocktail who are of the same opinion,— S¢, 
Joseph Daily News. 

You 


Forced To It. — Reporter : 
know Miss Bilter, who writes poetry for 
the newspapers ? I tried to interview her 
the other day, but she wouldn't let me. She 
said I could get a better idea of her from her 

k. 


wor 

Editor—What did you do about it ? 

Reporter—What could I do? Ihad to read 
her poetry.—Puck. 

Good Cause For Complaint.—Major 
Murgatroyd: No, sir, I do not like the news- 
papers of to-day! Let me give you an illus- 
tration, Last week I met a reporter of the 
Moon—casually, you understand—and told 

y—a good story about Judge 
Bungstarter’s visit to my house, and the time 
wehad. Made him promise he wouldn’t pub- 
lish it. See? 


Pompano—Yes. He promised? 
Major M.—He did. Phen what do you 


—— : 
Majer M. (s er He did t publish 
j . (sar y e in’t publish it. 
Nota line, oe not a line !—Smith, Gray & 
Go’s Monthly. 
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Editor of Organ—‘‘ Coarse and abu- 
sive remarks.”” That's a good phrase. By the 
in » Mr. Blower is on the other side, isn’t 


e 

City Editor—Oh, no; he’s one of our 
speakers, 

Editor—So? Let me see. I think you'd 
better change that to “ keen and incisive,” — 
Boston Transcript. 


Modern Science. — Gilhooly : It is 
astonishing what progress has been made by 
science during the last few years. It is won- 
derful in how many instances, thanks to sci- 
ence, that the genuine article can be imitated. 

Gus de Smith—Yes, a New York firm ad- 
vertises for artificial flower boys. How will 
an artificial boy do for a triumph of modern 
science ?— Texas Si/tings. 


Squire Timothy (flourishing news- 
aper in New York hotel)—See ’ere, land- 
lord, I think this is a low-down swindle! Yer 
haven’t put my name in ther paper as an 
arrival ! 

Clerk—Why should I? 

Squire Timothy—Jehoshaphat! When I 
go to the Squeedunk Hotel an’ pay ’em 
seventy-five cents, I’m mentioned as a 
“leading citizen”; an’ here I’ve paid you 
fellers three dollars for nothin’ !—Puck. 


Meagre Profits. —‘‘ The trouble with 
my _ work,” said a literary man, ‘‘is that it 
can’t be done except when I feel the inspira- 
tion, and this makes the income from it very 
uncertain. Some days I make a good deal, 
other days very little. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, I attempted several times to produce 
something ; walked the floor, meditated, ex- 
amined books and papers for hints of subjects 
to write on, and, when night came, my whole 
day's work represented the sum of fifteen dol- 


“ That’s not bad, though,” said the literary 
man’s friend ; ‘* what did you write ?”’ 

“* An order to my coal dealer for three tons 
of coal at five dollars a ton,’’ said the literary 
y mt with anything but a happy smile,— 

UCR, 


THE DRUMMER. 


The drummer has an EZ way 
When he SA’s to sell ; 

He spreads before you an RA 
Of samples that XL. 


Then talks and talks with NRG 
Until you DZ grow, 

And feeling he’s your NME, 
An IC manner show. 


You say you don’t want NE thing; 
No PT he displays, 

Then, getting mad, say UL fling 
Him out in KC stays. 

He'll SQ then to take a “ smile,” 
And tell HS nut tale, 

And thus LA your anger while 
In PC makes a sale. 


ou Should CK place to hide 
ith glee he’ll too, 

And when at EV leaves your side, 
He’s sold his goods—& U. 


A drummer cannot CA snub, 
And will XQ’s a kick, 

Like YZ doesn’t fear a club, 
And to UE will stick. 


—H. C. Dodge, in Dry Goods Retailer and 


If 


Jobber. 
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